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Abstract 


Problem/Condition: Tobacco use is the leading cause of preventable death in the United States. 
Reporting Period: This report includes data collected during February 2003—November 2007. 


Description of the System: The Adult Tobacco Survey (ATS) is a state-administered, random-digit—dialed telephone 
survey of the noninstitutionalized U.S. population aged 218 years. ATS collects data on tobacco use, smoking cessa- 
tion, secondhand smoke exposure, risk perception and social influences, health influences, and tobacco-related policy 
issues in the United States. ATS was developed primarily for evaluation of state tobacco control programs rather than 
for surveillance and offers states a great deal of flexibility in terms of when and how often the surveys can be conducted. 
During 2003-2007, a total of 33 state ATSs were conducted by 19 states, with sample sizes ranging from 1,301 to 
12,734 completed and partially completed interviews. 

Results: ATS data indicate that during 2003-2007, 13.3%—25.4% of adults smoked cigarettes (median: 19.2%); fewer 
adults smoked cigars (median: 6.4%) or used smokeless tobacco (median: 3.5%). The majority of tobacco users used 
one tobacco product (median: 82.5%). In most states, approximately half of cigarette smokers reported that they would 
try to quit in the next 6 months (median: 58.4%), and approximately half made an attempt to quit in the preceding 
year (median: 46.8%). The majority of adults (i.e., smokers and nonsmokers combined) reported that smoking should 
not be allowed at all in workplaces (median: 77.6%), restaurants (median: 65.5%), public buildings (median: 72.5%), 
or indoor sporting events/concerts (median: 72.1%). One third of adults reported smoking should not be allowed at 
all in cocktail lounges or bars (median: 33.1%). The percentage of adults who reported having smoke-free policies at 
work or home ranged from 51.2% to 75.2% (median: 61.7%). 


Interpretation: [hese data indicate that respondents support certain state tobacco control measures; for example, the 
majority of adults in participating states were supportive of smoke-free policies as well as of an increase in tobacco excise 
tax. However, one of every five tobacco users in the participating states used multiple tobacco products, a behavior that 
was more common among young adults. Therefore, these data also underscore a continued need for monitoring and 
evaluating evidence-based, comprehensive U.S. tobacco control programs and policies. 


Public Health Actions: State ATSs can be used by states to monitor and evaluate comprehensive statewide tobacco 
control programs. Continued surveillance of tobacco use and tobacco control outcome indicators are needed to monitor, 
evaluate, and improve state programs that address tobacco use, cessation, and secondhand smoke exposure. 


Introduction the National Tobacco Control Program (NTCP) to encour- 
age coordinated, national measures to reduce tobacco-related 
diseases and deaths. NTCP-funded programs are working 
toward the four NTCP goals, which are to prevent initia- 
tion of tobacco use among youths, promote cessation among 
adults and youths, eliminate exposure to secondhand smoke, 
Corresponding author: Annette McClave, MPH, Office on Smoking and identify and eliminate tobacco-related disparities among 
and Health, National Center for Chronic Disease Prevention and population groups. The NTCP-recommended strategies to 
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encimgedcaee ventions, countermar cting, program policy and regu ation, 
and surveillance and evaluation. In 2002, CDC developed the 


Tobacco use is the leading cause of preventable death in the 
United States (/). Each year, approximately 443,000 persons 
die from smoking-related diseases (2). In 1999, CDC created 
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Adult Tobacco Survey (ATS) to evaluate state progress toward 
the four NTCP goals. State ATSs are especially useful for 
evaluation of tobacco control programs because they include 
questions intended to measure evidence-based short-term, 
intermediate, and long-term outcome indicators (i.¢., specific, 
observable, and measurable characteristics or changes that 
represent achievement of an outcome in tobacco control, such 
as smoking prevalence), and these indicators are related to the 
four NTCP goals. ATS provides state-specific data on tobacco 
use, smoking cessation, perceptions of health risks from smok- 
ing and secondhand smoke, and tobacco-related policy issues; 
therefore, the data can be used not only to monitor tobacco 
use within a state but also to help states evaluate state-level 
tobacco control programs. Many of the ATS questions are 
similar or identical to questions on other surveys, such as the 
Behavioral Risk Factor Surveillance System (BRFSS), that are 
intended for surveillance purposes. However, chronic disease 
surveillance systems such as BRFSS do not include as many 
tobacco-related questions as a tobacco-specific survey such as 
ATS and therefore cannot measure all the outcome indicators 
needed to evaluate tobacco control programs. 
Comprehensive, evidence-based tobacco control programs 
can substantially reduce tobacco use and smoking prevalence 
(3,4). A comprehensive statewide tobacco control program 
is a coordinated measure to establish smoke-free policies and 
change social norms associated with tobacco use, to promote 
and assist with cessation of tobacco use, and to prevent initia- 
tion of tobacco use through a combination of economic, regu- 
latory, social, clinical, and educational strategies (3). Previous 
studies have documented the effectiveness of state tobacco 
control programs and policies (i.e., establishing policies that 
make public places, workplaces, and vehicles smoke-free and 
increasing the real price [adjusted to the buying power of the 
dollar] of tobacco products) in achieving progress toward the 
four NTCP goals (3). Expenditures by state tobacco control 
programs are associated with a decrease in adult smoking preva- 
lence (5); smoking prevalence decreases as state expenditures on 
comprehensive tobacco control programs increase (3). Several 
Healthy People 2010 objectives address tobacco control program 
initiatives, including reducing the proportion of nonsmokers 
exposed to secondhand smoke (objective 27-10), increasing 
the number of persons covered by indoor worksite policies 
that prohibit smoking (objective 27-12), establishing laws on 
smoke-free indoor air that prohibit smoking in public places 
and worksites (objective 27-13), and increasing the average fed- 
eral and state tax on tobacco products (objective 27-21) (6). 
In 2008, the World Health Organization (WHO) developed 
MPOWER, a technical assistance package for global tobacco 
control (7). The MPOWER package contains the six tobacco 


control strategies proven to be most effective in reducing smok- 
ing prevalence: 1) monitor tobacco use; 2) protect persons from 
tobacco smoke; 3) offer help with tobacco use cessation; 4) 
warn persons about the dangers of tobacco; 5) enforce bans on 
tobacco advertising, promotion, and sponsorship; and 6) raise 
taxes on tobacco products. State tobacco control programs can 
implement these six strategies in conjunction with the NTCP- 
recommended strategies for tobacco control. By monitoring 
the progress of state tobacco control programs through an ATS, 
states can guide implementation of the MPOWER package 
and NTCP strategies. 

In Key Outcome Indicators for Evaluating Comprehensive 
Tobacco Control Programs (8), CDC identified the short-term, 
intermediate, and long-term outcomes that are most useful for 
evaluating the effectiveness of comprehensive tobacco control 
programs (Appendix). ATS provides information on adult 
tobacco use and data on these outcome indicators that are 
useful for measuring state-level progress in preventing smoking 
initiation, including level of support for increasing excise tax 
on tobacco products, level of support for creating tobacco- 
free policies in schools, the average age at which persons first 
smoked a whole cigarette, and the prevalence of tobacco use 
among young adults. 

Since 2003, a total of 19 states have implemented at least 
one ATS with support from CDC. This support includes the 
provision of technical assistance throughout the survey process, 
sample selection, data quality checks and data processing, 
and weighted data and tables. Several states have conducted 
an ATS either annually or more than once. This report sum- 
marizes data from 33 ATSs that were collected by 19 states 
during 2003-2007. 


Methods 


Sampling 

ATS is a random-digit—dialed telephone survey of the civil- 
ian, noninstitutionalized U.S. population aged 218 years. The 
number of targeted complete interviews was determined by 
each state depending on state needs and funding. As a result, 
sample sizes varied by state and year. In addition, states had 
the option to oversample specific population groups. 


Questionnaire 


ATS includes 1) a core set of questions for all state surveys, 
2) CDC-recommended supplemental questions that states may 
select to include in their surveys, and 3) additional questions 
developed and added by the state to meet state-specific needs 
for the evaluation of their tobacco control programs. The core 
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ATS includes 49 questions for current smokers, 38 questions 
for former smokers, and 34 questions for never smokers, 
including questions about tobacco use, tobacco use cessation, 
secondhand smoke exposure, smoke-free workplace policies, 
risk perception, social influences, and demographic questions. 
The majority of these questions were included in all state sur- 
veys. States had the option of including CDC-recommended 
standard supplemental questions and any state-added questions 
needed (in accordance with each individual state's approval 
procedures). Supplemental questions collected additional infor- 
mation on demographic characteristics, tobacco use, tobacco 
use cessation, secondhand smoke, health and social influences, 
policy issues, parental involvement, and media exposure. State- 
developed questions included any questions designed by a state 
that were not part of the core or supplemental questions, as 
well as any core or supplemental questions that were altered or 
had altered corresponding answer choices. Only data obtained 
from core and standard supplemental questions (i.e., no state- 
developed questions) are presented in this report. 

Final questionnaires were developed by each state, and sur- 
vey data collection varied somewhat by state. Therefore, data 
regarding certain tobacco-related variables are unavailable for 
certain states. Variables without data indicate that either the 
state did not include a particular question in its survey or that 
the state might have altered the question in a way that made 
the results incomparable to those from other states. 


Data Collection 

Survey data were collected using a uniform, detailed 
telephone-calling protocol. Telephone numbers that had not 
received a final disposition code after at least 15 call attempts 
and had received at least three weekday calls, three weeknight 
calls, and three weekend calls were assigned a final disposition 
code and no longer called. Surveys were administered over a 
period ranging from 3 to 12 months. To ensure data quality, 
data checks were conducted monthly at CDC to detect out-of- 
range values and skip pattern and disposition code errors. 

A total of 33 CDC-supported ATSs were conducted by 
19 states during 2003-2007 (Figure 1): four states in 2003 
(Alaska, Florida, Illinois, and New Mexico), seven states in 
2004 (Florida, Georgia, lowa, Montana, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
and Wyoming), seven states in 2005 (Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Michigan, Montana, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia), 10 
states in 2006 (Arkansas, Florida, Hawaii, lowa, Kansas, 
Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, and Wyoming), 
and five states in 2007 (Florida, Illinois, South Carolina, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming). 


Data Analysis 


Weighted percentages and 95% confidence intervals (Cls) 
were calculated using statistical software. Data were weighted 
for the probability of selection of a telephone number, the 
number of adults in a household, and the number of phones 
in a household and were poststratified by region or state-level 
estimates of age, race, Hispanic origin, and sex for the year of 
the survey. Data from questions with <50 respondents were 
not analyzed. 

Tobacco use prevalence included current cigarette smoking 
prevalence, current cigar smoking prevalence, current smoke- 
less tobacco use prevalence, and current pipe smoking preva- 
lence. Prevalence of use of each tobacco product was assessed 
among all adults (respondents aged 218 years) and among 
young adults (respondents aged 18-29 years). 

Certain tobacco-related measures were stratified by smoking 
status, and others were stratified by demographic variables, 
including race/ethnicity, sex, age group, and education level. 
Race/ethnicity was categorized as non-Hispanic white, non- 
Hispanic black or African American, non-Hispanic person 
of multiple or other races (including Asian, Native Hawaiian 
or other Pacific Islander, American Indian, Alaska Native, or 
other race), or Hispanic. For certain measures, age-specific 
responses were analyzed for adults assigned to one of five age 
groups: 18-29 years, 30-39 years, 40—49 years, 50-59 years, 
and 260 years. Education-specific responses were analyzed for 
adults aged 225 years and were assigned to one of four catego- 
ries: some high school or less, graduated from high school or 
obtained GED (general educational development) equivalent, 
attended some college but did not graduate, or graduated from 
college or received higher education. 


Results 


Survey sample sizes during 2003-2007 ranged from 1,301 
(Florida in 2003) to 12,734 (Arkansas in 2006) (Table 1). 
Survey response rates (number of interviews conducted divided 
by the number of eligible respondents, including those not 
interviewed) ranged from 31.5% (Michigan in 2005) to 75.6% 
(Oklahoma in 2004). Cooperation rates (number of interviews 
conducted divided by the number of eligible respondents 
contacted) ranged from 25.6% (New Jersey in 2006) to 100% 
(Arkansas in 2006). 
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Respondents aged 218 years were asked, “Have you smoked 
at least 100 cigarettes in your entire life?” Respondents were 
then asked, “Do you now smoke cigarettes every day, some 
days, or not at all?” Respondents who reported smoking at 
least 100 cigarettes in their lifetimes and currently smoking 
every day or some days were categorized as current smokers. 
Respondents also were asked whether they had ever smoked 
or used a tobacco product, including cigars, smokeless tobacco 
(chewing tobacco or snuff), or pipes. Respondents who 
reported having ever smoked or used one of these products 
were asked about current use. Current use of cigars, smokeless 
tobacco, or a pipe were defined as an answer of “yes” to using 
any of these products every day or on some days. Prevalence 
of current tobacco use was calculated for all adults aged 218 
years and for young adults by age group, race/ethnicity, sex, 
and education level. 

Adults. Among 33 ATSs conducted in 19 states during 
2003-2007, current cigarette use by adults ranged from 
13.3% (Hawaii in 2006) to 25.4% (West Virginia in 2005) 
(median: 19.2%) (Table 2). Among 16 ATSs, current cigar 
use by adults ranged from 3.9% (South Carolina in 2007) to 
9.0% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 6.4%). Among 24 ATSs, 
current smokeless tobacco use by adults ranged from 0.9% 
(Florida in 2007) to 14.2% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 
3.5%). Among 12 ATSs, current pipe use by adults ranged 
from 0.5% (South Carolina in 2007) to 4.6% (Oklahoma in 
2004) (median: 1.1%). 

Data were available from 10 ATSs on current use of all 
four tobacco products. In these surveys, cigarettes were the 
most prevalent form of current tobacco use among adults, 
ranging from 15.7% (Idaho in 2005) to 22.3% (Ohio in 
2006) (median: 19.0%) (Table 2). Cigars were the second 
most prevalent, ranging from 3.9% (South Carolina in 2007) 
to 9.0% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 5.6%). Smokeless 
tobacco was the third most prevalent, ranging from 2.6% 
(Michigan in 2005, lowa in 2006) to 14.2% (Oklahoma in 
2004) (median: 3.4%). Pipes were the least prevalent, ranging 
from 0.5% (South Carolina in 2007) to 4.6% (Oklahoma in 
2004) (median: 1.1%). 

Young Adults. Among 33 ATSs, current cigarette use by 
young adults aged 18-29 years ranged from 15.8% (Hawaii 
in 2006) to 40.4% (West Virginia in 2005) (median: 26.7%) 
(Table 3). Among 16 ATSs, current cigar use by young adults 
ranged from 4.4% (South Carolina in 2007) to 14.7% (Ohio 
in 2006) (median: 10.0%). Among 24 ATSs, current smoke- 
less tobacco use by young adults ranged from 0.7% (Florida in 


2007) to 15.0% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 4.4%). Among 
12 ATSs, current pipe use by young adults ranged from 0.0% 
(lowa in 2006) to 3.0% (Ohio in 2006) (median: 1.2%). 

Data were available from 10 ATSs on current use of all four 
tobacco products. In these surveys, cigarettes were the most 
prevalent form of current tobacco use among young adults, 
ranging from 18.5% (Idaho in 2005) to 31.7% (Pennsylvania 
in 2005) (median: 26.6%) (Table 3). Cigars were the second 
most prevalent, ranging from 4.4% (South Carolina in 2007) 
to 14.7% (Ohio in 2006) (median: 8.7%). Smokeless tobacco 
was the third most prevalent, ranging from 1.1% (lowa in 
2006) to 15.0% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 4.7%). Pipes 
were the least prevalent, ranging from 0.0% (lowa in 2006) 
to 3.0% (Ohio in 2006) (median: 1.1%). 

By Age Group. With the exception of smokeless tobacco 
use and pipe use, the median prevalence of current use of 
each tobacco product was consistently highest among adults 
aged 18-24 years and lowest among adults aged 265 years. 
Among 33 ATSs, current cigarette use by adults aged 18-24 
years ranged from 13.9% (Hawaii in 2006) to 40.7% (West 
Virginia in 2005) (median: 26.6%). Current cigarette use 
by adults aged 265 years ranged from 5.3% (lowa in 2006) 
to 13.2% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 7.7%) (Table 4). 
Among 16 ATSs, current cigar use ranged from 4.4% (South 
Carolina in 2007) to 18.3% (Ohio in 2006) for adults aged 
18-24 years (median: 9.9%) and ranged from 0.3% (Iowa in 
2004) to 9.6% (Oklahoma in 2004) for adults aged 265 years 
(median: 2.2%) (Table 5). 

The median prevalence of current smokeless tobacco use 
was highest for adults aged 25—44 years and lowest for adults 
aged 265 years (Table 6). Among 24 ATSs, current smokeless 
tobacco use by adults aged 25-44 years ranged from 1.4% 
(Florida in 2007; New Jersey in 2006) to 18.2% (Oklahoma in 
2004) (median: 5.1%), and current smokeless tobacco use by 
adults 265 years of age ranged from 0.2% (New Jersey in 2006) 
to 9.4% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 1.4%) (Table 6). 

Among 12 ATSs, current pipe use by adults aged 45-04 years 
ranged from 0.6% (Georgia in 2004) to 6.3% (Oklahoma in 
2004) (median: 1.3%) (Table 7). Current pipe use by adults 
aged 25—44 years ranged from 0.3% (South Carolina in 2007) 
to 2.7% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 0.7%). 

By Race/Ethnicity. Among 28 ATSs, current cigarette use 
by non-Hispanic white adults ranged from 14.7% (Montana 
in 2006) to 25.1% (West Virginia in 2005) (median: 19.4%) 
(Table 8). Among 19 ATSs, current cigarette use by non- 
Hispanic black adults ranged from 5.2% (Florida in 2003) to 
28.4% (Pennsylvania in 2005) (median: 18.6%). Among 27 
ATSs, current cigarette use by non-Hispanic adults of other or 
multiple races ranged from 9.8% (Florida in 2005) to 46.5% 
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(Montana in 2005) (median: 24.8%). Among 23 ATSs, ciga- 
rette use by Hispanic adults ranged from 11.3% (Florida in 
2005) to 39.8% (Pennsylvania in 2005) (median: 19.5%). 

Among 13 ATSs, the median prevalence of current cigar use 
was highest among non-Hispanic adults of other or multiple 
races (9.2%) and lowest among Hispanics (5.9%) (Table 9). 
The prevalence of current cigar use among non-Hispanic 
adults of other or multiple races ranged from 6.1% (Kansas 
in 2006) to 15.2% (Oklahoma in 2004); for Hispanics, cur- 
rent cigar use ranged from 2.0% (Kansas in 2006) to 18.7% 
(Ohio in 2004). Current cigar use among non-Hispanic white 
adults ranged from 3.9% (South Carolina in 2007) to 8.6% 
(Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 6.5%), and current cigar use 
among non-Hispanic black adults ranged from 1.1% (Kansas 
in 2006) to 10.9% (Ohio in 2006) (median: 6.1%). 

Among 21 ATSs, current smokeless tobacco use by non- 
Hispanic white adults ranged from 1.0% (Florida in 2007) 
to 14.4% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 3.8%) (Table 10). 
Among 14 ATSs, current smokeless tobacco use by non-His- 
panic black adults ranged from 0.1% (New Jersey in 2006) to 
8.9% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 1.1%). Among 20 ATSs, 
current smokeless tobacco use by non-Hispanic adults of other 
or multiple races ranged from 0.1% (New Jersey in 2006) to 
18.9% (West Virginia in 2005) (median: 5.2%); the median 
was higher than for any other racial or ethnic group. Among 
17 ATSs, current smokeless tobacco use by Hispanic adults 
ranged from 0.3% (New Jersey in 2006) to 18.2% (Wyoming 
in 2007) (median: 2.1%). 

Among nine ATSs, the median prevalence of current pipe use 
was highest among non-Hispanic adults of other or multiple 
races, ranging from 0.0% (Pennsylvania in 2005) to 6.9% 
(Ohio in 2006) (median: 1.9%), and lowest among Hispanics, 
ranging from 0.0% (Ohio in 2004, Ohio in 2006, Pennsylvania 
in 2005, and South Carolina in 2007) to 3.1% (Michigan 
in 2005) (median: 0.3%), and among non-Hispanic blacks, 
ranging from 0.0% (Ohio in 2006 and Pennsylvania in 2005) 
to 3.3% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 0.3%) (Table 11). 
Current pipe use by non-Hispanic white adults ranged from 
0.4% (South Carolina in 2007) to 5.0% (Oklahoma in 2004) 
(median: 1.2%). 

By Sex. The median prevalence of current use of each tobacco 
product was higher among men than women. Among 33 ATSs, 
current cigarette use by men ranged from 13.9% (Hawaii in 
2006) to 28.0% (West Virginia in 2005) (median: 20.9%), 
and current cigarette use by women ranged from 12.7% 
(Hawaii in 2006) to 23.5% (West Virginia in 2007) (median: 
17.4%) (Table 12). Among 16 ATSs, current cigar use by men 
ranged from 7.2% (South Carolina in 2007) to 14.8% (Ohio 
in 2006) (median: 11.6%), and current cigar use by women 
ranged from 0.3% (lowa in 2006) to 5.3% (Oklahoma in 


2004) (median: 1.4%) (Table 13). Among 24 ATSs, current 
smokeless tobacco use by men ranged from 1.7% (Florida in 
2007) to 23.3% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 6.9%), and 
current smokeless tobacco use by women ranged from 0.0% 
(lowa in 2006, Michigan in 2005, and New Jersey in 2006) to 
5.6% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 0.3%) (Table 14). Among 
12 ATSs, current pipe use by men ranged from 1.0% (South 
Carolina in 2007) to 5.5% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 
2.1%), and current pipe use by women ranged from 0.0% 
(lowa in 2004, lowa in 2006, Pennsylvania in 2005, and South 
Carolina in 2007) to 3.7% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 
0.1%) (Table 15). 

By Education Level. With the exception of cigar use, the 
median prevalence of current use of each tobacco product was 
consistently lower among adults with higher education levels. 
Among 33 ATSs, median current cigarette use was highest 
among adults who had some high school education or less 
(27.6%) and lowest among adults who graduated from college 
(9.0%) or had some college education (20.9%) (Table 16). The 
range in prevalence for current cigarette use among adults who 
had some high school education or less was 19.0% (New Jersey 
in 2006) to 47.3% (Oklahoma in 2004); the range for adults 
who graduated from college was 6.8% (Wyoming in 2006) to 
12.6% (Florida in 2004 and New Mexico in 2006). 

Among 16 ATSs, current cigar use by adults who had some 
college education but did not graduate from college ranged 
from 2.2% (South Carolina in 2007) to 13.8% (Oklahoma in 
2004) (median: 5.9%) (Table 17). Current cigar use by adults 
who reported graduating high school only or completing a 
GED equivalent ranged from 3.5% (Idaho in 2005) to 8.6% 
(Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 5.3%); current cigar use by 
adults who graduated from college ranged from 2.1% (lowa 
in 2006) to 7.8% (Illinois in 2003) (median: 5.3%). 

Among 24 ATSs, the median prevalence of current smoke- 
less tobacco use was highest among adults who had graduated 
from high school only or completed a GED equivalent (4.4%), 
ranging from 0.9% (Florida in 2007) to 11.5% (Oklahoma in 
2004) (Table 18). The lowest median prevalence for current 
smokeless tobacco use was among adults who graduated from 
college (2.0%), ranging from 0.5% (Florida in 2007 and New 
Jersey in 2006) to 14.4% (Oklahoma in 2004). 

Among 12 ATSs, median prevalence of current pipe use was 
highest among adults who had some high school education or 
less (1.7%). Current pipe use by adults who had some high 
school education or less ranged from 0.0% (lowa in 2004) to 
9.3% (Idaho in 2005) (Table 19). Median prevalence of current 
pipe use was lowest among adults who graduated from college 
(0.8%). Current pipe use by adults who graduated from college 
ranged from 0.3% (lowa in 2004 and Pennsylvania in 2005) 
to 3.8% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 0.8%). 
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Lifetime Use of Tobacco Products Other than 
Cigarettes 

Adult respondents were asked whether they had ever tried, 
smoked, or used certain tobacco products (i.e., lifetime use), 
including cigars, smokeless tobacco, pipes, bidis, and kreteks: 
“Have you ever smoked a cigar, even one or two puffs?” “Have 
you ever used or tried any smokeless tobacco products such as 
chewing tobacco or snuff?” “Have you ever smoked tobacco in 
a pipe, even one or two puffs?” “A bidi is a flavored cigarette 
from India. Have you ever smoked a bidi, even one or two 
puffs?” “Have you ever smoked kreteks, or clove cigarettes, 
even one or two puffs?” Prevalence of lifetime tobacco use 
was calculated for adults aged 218 years and for young adults 
aged 18-29 years. 

Adults. Among 16 ATSs, the percentage of adults who 
had ever smoked cigars ranged from 25.7% (Oklahoma in 
2004) to 47.3% (lowa in 2006) (median: 44.2%) (Table 20). 
In 25 ATSs, the percentage of adults who had ever tried or 
used smokeless tobacco (chewing tobacco or snuff) ranged 
from 10.6% (New Jersey in 2006) to 31.9% (Montana in 
2005) (median: 19.1%). Among 12 ATSs, the percentage of 
adults who had ever smoked tobacco through a pipe ranged 
from 13.2% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 22.2% (lowa in 2004) 
(median: 19.9%). Among three ATSs, the percentage of adults 
who had ever smoked bidis was 2.6% in Kansas in 2006, 4.3% 
in South Carolina in 2007, and 7.7% in Oklahoma in 2004. 
In the same three surveys, the percentage of adults who had 
ever smoked kreteks or clove cigarettes was 7.1% in South 
Carolina in 2007, 7.9% in Oklahoma in 2004, and 9.9% in 
Kansas in 2006. 

Data were available from three ATSs on lifetime use of each 
of the five tobacco products. Cigars were the most prevalent 
form of tobacco use among adults (Kansas in 2006, 45.9%; 
Oklahoma in 2004, 25.7%; and South Carolina in 2007, 
42.4%) (Table 20). Smokeless tobacco use was the second 
most prevalent (Kansas in 2006, 24.6%; Oklahoma in 2004, 
21.7%; and South Carolina in 2007, 17.7%). Pipes were the 
third most prevalent (Kansas in 2006, 19.8%; Oklahoma in 
2004, 13.2%; and South Carolina in 2007, 17.4%). Bidis were 
the least prevalent form of tobacco use among adults (Kansas 
in 2006, 2.6%; South Carolina in 2007, 4.3%; and Oklahoma 
in 2004, 7.7%). 

Young Adults. Among 16 ATSs, the percentage of young 
adults aged 18-29 years who had ever smoked cigars ranged 
from 26.0% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 51.1% (Ohio in 2006) 
(median: 44.6%) (Table 21). Among 25 ATSs, the percentage 
of young adults who had ever tried or used smokeless tobacco 
ranged from 13.2% (Florida in 2006) to 42.4% (Montana in 
2005) (median: 21.9%). Among 12 ATSs, the percentage of 


young adults who had ever smoked tobacco through a pipe 
ranged from 4.9% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 13.9% (Iowa in 
2004) (median: 9.7%). Among three ATSs, the percentage 
of young adults who had ever smoked bidis was 5.2% in 
Oklahoma in 2004, 5.6% in Kansas in 2006, and 9.5% in 
South Carolina in 2007. In the same three surveys, the percent- 
age of adults who had ever smoked kreteks or clove cigarettes 
was 5.8% for Oklahoma in 2004, 11.8% for South Carolina 
in 2007, and 18.9% for Kansas in 2006. 

Data were available from three ATSs on lifetime use of each of 
the five tobacco products. Cigars were the most prevalent form 
among young adults (Kansas in 2006, 47.0%; Oklahoma in 
2004, 26.0%; and South Carolina in 2007, 42.2%) (Table 21). 
Smokeless tobacco use was the second most prevalent (Kansas 
in 2006, 26.9%; Oklahoma in 2004, 16.6%; and South 
Carolina in 2007, 17.8%). Kreteks or clove cigarettes were the 
third most prevalent (Kansas in 2006, 18.9%; Oklahoma in 
2004, 5.8%; and South Carolina, 11.8%). With the exception 
of Kansas in 2006 (9.2%), pipes were the least prevalent form 
of lifetime tobacco use among young adults (Oklahoma in 
2004, 4.9% and South Carolina in 2007, 6.2%). 


Polytobacco Use 


Polytobacco use was defined as current use of multiple 
tobacco products among adults who currently used any tobacco 
product (cigarettes, cigars, pipe tobacco, or smokeless tobacco). 
Adult respondents were asked whether they had smoked 100 
cigarettes in their lifetimes and if they currently smoked or used 
1) cigarettes, 2) cigars, 3) a pipe, or 4) smokeless tobacco every 
day, some days, or not at all. Prevalence of current polytobacco 
use was calculated for adults aged 218 years and for young 
adults aged 18-29 years. Among respondents who reported 
currently using at least one tobacco product, respondents 
were classified as using one, two, three, or all four tobacco 
products. 

Adults. Among 10 ATSs, among adults using at least one 
tobacco product, the percentage of adults using only one 
tobacco product ranged from 78.5% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 
87.8% (South Carolina in 2007) (median 82.5%) (Table 22). 
The percentage of adults using two tobacco products ranged 
from 10.6% (South Carolina in 2007) to 18.6% (Oklahoma 
in 2004) (median 14.5%). The percentage of adults using three 
tobacco products ranged from 1.6% (South Carolina in 2007) 
to 4.6% (Ohio in 2006) (median 2.9%). The percentage of 
adults using all four tobacco products ranged from 0.0% (lowa 
in 2004, Oklahoma in 2004, and South Carolina in 2007) to 
0.6% (Georgia in 2004) (median 0.3%). 

Young Adults. Among 10 ATSs, among young adults aged 
18-29 years using at least one tobacco product, the percent- 
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age using only one tobacco product ranged from 69.7% 
(Pennsylvania in 2005) to 85.2% (South Carolina in 2007) 
(median 76.1%) (Table 23). The percentage of young adults 
using two tobacco products ranged from 13.3% (South 
Carolina in 2007) to 25.1% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median 
17.5%). The percentage of young adults using three tobacco 
products ranged from 0.0% (lowa in 2006) to 8.7% (Michigan 
in 2005) (median 3.3%). The percentage of young adults using 
all four tobacco products ranged from 0.0% (lowa in 2004, 
lowa in 2006, Idaho in 2005, Oklahoma in 2004, and South 
Carolina in 2007) to 0.9% (Georgia in 2004 and Michigan 
in 2005) (median 0.1%). 


Dual Use of Smokeless Tobacco 
and Cigarettes 


Dual use of smokeless tobacco and cigarettes among current 
cigarette smokers was defined as respondents who had smoked 
100 cigarettes in their lifetimes and currently smoked every 
day or some days and who also reported current use of chew- 
ing tobacco or snuff every day or on some days. Among 24 
ATSs, overall dual use among current cigarette smokers ranged 
from 2.7% (Florida in 2007) to 17.5% (Oklahoma in 2004) 
(median: 5.2%) (Table 24). 

By Age Group. Among 24 ATSs, the highest median preva- 
lence of current cigarette smokers who reported dual use of 
cigarettes and smokeless tobacco was among adults aged 30-39 
years (8.0%), followed by adults aged 18-29 years (7.3%). 
Among adults aged 30-39 years, the percentage of current 
smokers who also reported using smokeless tobacco ranged 
from 4.1% (New Jersey in 2006) to 19.2% (West Virginia in 
2007); among adults aged 18-29 years, the percentage ranged 
from 1.3% (West Virginia in 2007) to 19.3% (Oklahoma in 
2004) (Table 24). Adults aged 260 years had the lowest median 
percentage of current smokers who reported dual use of ciga- 
rettes and smokeless tobacco (1.8%); the percentage of current 
smokers aged 260 years who reported dual use of cigarettes 
and smokeless tobacco ranged from 0.0% (lowa in 2006 and 
Idaho in 2005) to 18.4% (Oklahoma in 2004). 


Number of Cigarettes Smoked per Day 


Current cigarette smokers who smoked every day (daily 
smokers) were asked, on average, how many cigarettes they 
smoked per day. Current cigarette smokers who smoked on 
some days (some-day smokers) and who reported having 
smoked in the preceding 30 days were asked, on average, how 
many cigarettes they smoked per day on the days they smoked 
in the preceding 30 days. 

Daily Smokers. Among 32 ATSs, the mean number of ciga- 
rettes smoked per day by daily smokers ranged from 14.2 ciga- 
rettes (New Mexico in 2006) to 20.6 cigarettes (West Virginia 


in 2005) (median: 18.0 cigarettes) (Figure 2). The percentage 
who reported smoking <1—10 cigarettes per day ranged from 
23.5% (West Virginia in 2005) to 49.8% (Montana in 2006) 
(median: 32.2%) (Table 25). The percentage who reported 
smoking | 1-19 cigarettes per day ranged from 8.9% (Florida in 
2003) to 20.5% (Montana in 2004) (median: 14.5%). The per- 
centage of daily smokers who reported smoking 20 cigarettes 
(one pack) per day ranged from 19.6% (Montana in 2006) to 
42.5% (Florida in 2003) (median: 35.0%). The percentage of 
daily smokers who reported smoking 221 cigarettes per day 
ranged from 7.3% (New Mexico) to 26.2% (West Virginia in 
2005) (median: 17.7%). 

Some-Day Smokers. Among 28 ATSs, the mean number 
of cigarettes smoked per day by some-day smokers on the 
days they smoked ranged from 3.7 cigarettes (New Mexico in 
2006) to 7.2 cigarettes (West Virginia in 2007) (median: 5.4 
cigarettes) (Figure 3). The percentage of some-day smokers 
who reported smoking <1—10 cigarettes per day on the days 
they smoked ranged from 87.0% (West Virginia in 2007) to 
100.0% (Montana in 2004) (median: 92.4%) (Table 26). The 
percentage who reported smoking 221 cigarettes per day on the 
days they smoked ranged from 0.0% (lowa in 2004, Illinois in 
2003, Illinois in 2007, Montana in 2004, Montana in 2006, 
New Mexico in 2003, New Mexico in 2006, and West Virginia 
in 2005) to 3.3% (Florida in 2004) (median: 1.0%). 

Most some-day smokers reported smoking fewer than four 
cigarettes on the days they smoked (Table 27). The percent- 
age who reported smoking two or fewer cigarettes on the days 
they smoked ranged from 13.4% (South Carolina in 2007) to 
47.9% (Wyoming in 2007) (median: 30.2%). The percentage 
who reported smoking three to four cigarettes per day on the 
days they smoked ranged from 16.1% (West Virginia in 2007) 
to 36.2% (Florida in 2007) (median: 28.8%). 


Number of Days Cigarettes Smoked 
in the Preceding 30 Days 


Current some-day smokers were asked how many days in 
the preceding 30 days they had smoked cigarettes. Among 
28 ATSs, the percentage of some-day smokers who reported 
smoking on 0 days in the preceding 30 days ranged from 
0.0% (Alaska in 2003, lowa in 2004, Idaho in 2005, Illinois 
in 2003, New Mexico in 2003, Wyoming in 2006) to 6.7% 
(Michigan in 2005) (median: 2.2%) (Table 28). The percentage 
who reported smoking on 1—5 days in the preceding 30 days 
ranged from 6.6% (Florida in 2005) to 33.3% (Idaho in 2005) 
(median: 22.3%). Among these 28 ATSs, the highest median 
percentage of some-day smokers reported smoking on 10-15 
days in the preceding 30 days (median: 32.4%). The percentage 
who reported smoking on 10—15 days in preceding 30 days 
ranged from 22.5% (Florida in 2007) to 40.9% (Iowa in 2004). 
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The percentage who reported smoking on 16—20 days in the 
preceding 30 days ranged from 8.5% (Pennsylvania in 2005) 
to 36.5% (Florida in 2005) (median: 20.2%). The percentage 
who reported smoking on 30 days in the preceding 30 days 
ranged from 0.8% (Montana in 2004) to 20.9% (Wyoming 
in 2006) (median: 8.3%). 


Time Until First Cigarette in the Morning 


Current daily smokers and current some-day smokers were 
asked how soon after waking in the morning they smoked 
their first cigarette. 

Daily Smokers. Among 30 ATSs, the percentage of current 
daily smokers who reported smoking their first cigarette within 
5 minutes of waking in the morning ranged from 19.2% (lowa 
in 2006) to 42.7% (West Virginia in 2005) (median: 27.9%) 
(Table 29). The percentage who reported smoking their first 
cigarette 6—30 minutes after waking ranged from 28.4% (New 
Mexico in 2006) to 41.9% (Idaho in 2005) (median: 35.2%). 
The percentage who reported smoking their first cigarette 
31-60 minutes after waking ranged from 6.9% (West Virginia 
in 2007) to 23.2% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 15.4%). 
The percentage who reported smoking their first cigarette >60 
minutes after waking ranged from 11.0% (Oklahoma in 2004) 
to 33.4% (New Mexico in 2006) (median: 21.9%). 

Some-Day Smokers. Among 26 ATs, the majority of some- 
day cigarette smokers reported smoking their first cigarette >60 
minutes after waking in the morning, ranging from 45.1% 
(West Virginia in 2005) to 92.4% (lowa in 2004) (median: 
77.7%) (Table 30). The percentage who reported smoking 
their first cigarette within 5 minutes of waking in the morn- 
ing ranged from 0.4% (Hawaii 2006) to 11.0% (Wyoming in 
2007) (median: 3.8%). The percentage who reported smok- 
ing their first cigarette 6—30 minutes after waking ranged 
from 1.4% (lowa in 2004) to 19.2% (West Virginia in 2005) 
(median: 9.1%). The percentage who reported smoking their 
first cigarette 31-60 minutes after waking ranged from 3.3% 
(Florida in 2005) to 29.0% (West Virginia in 2005) (median: 
8.5%). 


Average Age When First Tried a Cigarette 
and Began Smoking Regularly 


Among six ATSs, young adults aged 18-29 years were asked 
how old they were the first time they smoked a cigarette, even 
one or two puffs. In three ATSs, respondents were asked how 
old they were when they first started smoking cigarettes regu- 
larly. The weighted mean age of initiation was calculated for 
first cigarette and first smoking cigarettes regularly. Means were 
stratified by whether respondents had smoked 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetimes. 


Among young adults who had smoked 100 cigarettes in their 
lifetimes, the average age when the first cigarette was smoked 
ranged from 13.3 years (Idaho in 2005) to 14.5 years (Georgia 
in 2004 and Ohio in 2004) (median: 14.1 years) (Table 31). 
Among respondents who had not smoked 100 cigarettes in 
their lifetimes, the average age when the first cigarette was 
smoked ranged from 14.8 years (Idaho in 2005) to 16.4 years 
(Georgia in 2004) (median: 15.5 years). Among three ATSs, 
among respondents who had smoked 100 cigarettes in their 
lifetimes, the average age of first smoking cigarettes regularly 
was 15.7 years (Florida in 2007), 16.0 years (West Virginia in 
2005), and 16.4 years (Ohio in 2004) (median: 16.0 years). 


Brand of Cigarettes Usually Smoked 


Among four ATSs, current cigarette smokers were asked 
which brand of cigarettes they smoked most often: Benson & 
Hedges, Camel, Carlton, generic, Kent, Kool, Lucky Strike, 
Marlboro, Merit, More, Newport, Pall Mall, Salem, Virginia 
Slims, Winston, or some other brand. The New Jersey 2006 
survey also included a question that asked respondents to 
provide the universal product code (UPC) from their cigarette 
pack. The UPC was matched to the Cigarette Universal Product 
Code Database: 2007 Version (9) to identify the brand of ciga- 
rette smoked by the respondent. The percentage of respondents 
who smoked Benson & Hedges, Carlton, Kent, Lucky Strike, 
Merit, and More brands generally was < 1.0%; therefore, these 
brands (among other cigarette brands) were included in the 
category of other brands of cigarettes. 

Among four ATSs, the four brands of cigarettes smoked most 
often by current cigarette smokers were Marlboro, ranging 
from 37.2% (Michigan in 2005) to 50.1% (Montana in 2004) 
(median: 44.8%); Newport, ranging from 0.2% (Montana in 
2004) to 20.5% (New Jersey in 2006) (median: 7.4%); Camel, 
ranging from 3.4% (New Jersey in 2006) to 14.9% (Montana 
in 2005) (median: 7.2%); and generic brands, ranging from 
0.2% (New Jersey in 2006) to 5.5% (Montana in 2004) 
(median: 3.1%) (Table 32). Use of other brands ranged from 
23.0% (New Jersey in 2006) to 31.2% (Michigan in 2005) 
(median: 25.6%). 

By Sex. Among four ATSs, the largest differences between 
men and women in brand use were observed for Camel, 
Marlboro, Salem, Virginia Slims, generic brands, and other 
brands (Figure 4). Among men, use of other brands of cigarettes 
ranged from 18.0% (Montana in 2005) to 21.2% (Montana 
in 2004) (median: 21.5%) and among women, ranged from 
24.5% (New Jersey in 2006) to 37.5% (Michigan in 2005) 
(median: 32.2%). Among men, Marlboro use ranged from 
44.9% (Michigan in 2005) to 52.7% (Montana in 2004) 
(median: 47.9%) and among women, ranged from 28.6% 
(Michigan in 2005) to 47.6% (Montana in 2004) (median: 
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40.9%). Among men, Salem use ranged from 0.0% (Montana 
in 2004 and Montana in 2005) to 2.0% (New Jersey in 2006) 
(median: 0.4%) and among women, ranged from 1.0% 
(Montana in 2005) to 3.2% (Michigan in 2005) (median: 
2.4%). Among men, Virginia Slims use ranged from 0.0% 
(Montana in 2005) to 2.4% (Montana in 2004) (median: 
0.3%) and among women, ranged from 1.0% (Montana in 
2004) to 5.8% (New Jersey in 2006) (median: 3.3%). Among 
men, Camel brand use ranged from 4.0% (New Jersey in 2006) 
to 18.4% (Montana in 2005) (median: 8.3%) and among 
women, ranged from 2.8% (Michigan in 2005 and New Jersey 
in 2006) to 10.4% (Montana in 2005) (median: 6.1%). Among 
men, use of generic brand cigarettes ranged from 0.1% (New 
Jersey in 2006) to 7.6% (Montana in 2004) (median: 4.0%) 
and among women, ranged from 0.3% (New Jersey in 2006) 
to 3.5% (Montana in 2004) (median: 1.9%). 

By Age Group. Among four ATSs, among named cigarette 
brands, Marlboro was the most frequently used brand among 
all age groups (Figure 5). Approximately 50 percent of smok- 
ers aged 18-29 years and 30-39 years smoked Marlboro 
brand cigarettes. Among adults aged 18-29 years, Marlboro 
use ranged from 44.0% (New Jersey) to 57.0% (Montana 
in 2004) (median: 50.7%), use of other brands of cigarettes 
ranged from 9.1% (Montana in 2005) to 18.6% (Montana in 
2004) (median: 13.6%), and Newport use ranged from 0.5% 
(Montana in 2004) to 32.1% (New Jersey in 2006) (median: 
13.5%). Among adults aged 30—39 years, Marlboro use ranged 
from 44.2% (New Jersey in 2006) to 66.5% (Montana in 
2004) (median: 54.3%), use of other brands ranged from 9.8% 
(Montana in 2004) to 26.0% (Michigan in 2005) (median: 
20.8%), and Newport use ranged from 0.0% (Montana in 
2004) to 24.2% (New Jersey) (median: 11.1%). Marlboro 
use was most commonly reported among adults aged 40-49 
years and adults aged 50-59 years. Marlboro use by adults 
aged 40-49 years ranged from 36.5% (Michigan in 2005) to 
49.2% (Montana in 2005) (median: 44.8%) and Marlboro use 
by adults aged 50-59 years ranged from 19.6% (Michigan in 
2005) to 53.4% (Montana in 2004) (median: 35.8%). Among 
adults aged 260 years, other brand use was most commonly 
reported and ranged from 31.8% (New Jersey in 2006) to 
65.0% (Montana in 2004) (median: 54.5%). 


Menthol Cigarette Use 


Current cigarette smokers were asked whether they usually 
smoked menthol cigarettes. Prevalence of menthol cigarette 
use among current cigarette smokers was stratified by race/ 
ethnicity. Among current cigarette smokers in seven ATSs, 
the overall prevalence of menthol cigarette use ranged from 
16.6% (Kansas in 2006) to 41.1% (South Carolina in 2007) 
(median: 30.7%) (Table 33). 


By Race/Ethnicity. Because of small sample sizes, data on 
menthol cigarette use were not available for every race/ethnic- 
ity and from every ATS. Among seven ATSs, among current 
cigarette smokers who identified themselves as non-Hispanic 
white, menthol cigarette use ranged from 14.3% (Oklahoma 
in 2004) to 34.1% (New Jersey in 2006) (median: 24.3%) 
(Table 33). Among five ATSs, among current cigarette smokers 
who identified themselves as non-Hispanic black, prevalence 
ranged from 78.8% (New Jersey in 2006) to 86.0% (South 
Carolina in 2007) (median: 81.7%). Among three ATSs, 
among current cigarette smokers who identified themselves 
as non-Hispanic other race/ multiracial, prevalence of menthol 
cigarette use was 23.2% in Georgia in 2004, 33.0% in Kansas 
in 2006, and 35.5% in Michigan in 2005. The percentage of 
Hispanic smokers who smoked menthol cigarettes was 23.7% 
in Georgia in 2004 and 10.9% in Kansas in 2006. 


Discount Cigarette Use 


Current cigarette smokers were asked whether they usually 
smoked discount cigarettes. Among four ATSs, the proportion 
of current smokers who smoked discount cigarettes ranged 
from 17.3% (New Jersey in 2006) to 47.5% (Oklahoma in 
2004) (median: 29.1%) (Table 34). 

Use of Light Cigarettes 

Current cigarette smokers were asked whether they usu- 
ally smoked light, ultra light, or regular cigarettes. Among 
six ATSs, among current cigarette smokers, regular cigarette 
use ranged from 39.8% (Kansas in 2006) to 48.3% (Ohio in 
2006) (median: 45.9%); light cigarette use ranged from 39.1% 
(Michigan in 2005) to 46.4% (New Jersey in 2006) (median: 
40.1%) (Table 34); and ultra light cigarette use ranged from 


10.6% (New Jersey in 2006) to 17.0% (Kansas in 2006) 
(median: 13.8%). 


Smoking Cessation 


Prevalence of Employer-Offered Smoking 
Cessation Programs 


Adults who were employed for wages or self-employed were 
asked whether their employer had offered any programs to help 
them stop smoking or any other types of help to employees 
who wanted to quit smoking in the preceding 12 months. 
Among 12 ATSs, the percentage of adults (smokers and non- 
smokers combined) who reported that their employer offered 
any cessation programs ranged from 19.7% (New Mexico in 
2003) to 28.6% (South Carolina in 2007) (median: 23.4%) 
(Table 35). The percentage of current smokers who reported 
employer-offered smoking cessation programs ranged from 
13.5% (Idaho in 2005) to 22.5% (lowa in 2006) (median: 
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18.4%). The percentage of nonsmokers who reported 
employer-offered smoking cessation programs ranged from 
19.9% (New Mexico in 2003) to 30.9% (South Carolina in 
2007) (median: 24.5%). 

Companies with >50 Employees. Among five ATSs, the 
percentage of adults who worked for companies with >50 
employees and reported that their employer offered any pro- 
grams to stop smoking or any other types of help to employees 
who wanted to quit ranged from 26.3% (lowa in 2004) to 
33.5% (Ohio in 2006) (median: 30.4%) (Table 35). Among 
current smokers, the percentage ranged from 21.4% (Ohio 
in 2004) to 27.6% (Iowa in 2006) (median: 23.9%). Among 
nonsmokers the percentage ranged from 27.1% (Iowa in 2004) 
to 35.8% (Ohio in 2006) (median: 31.1%). 

Companies with <50 Employees. Among five ATSs, the 
percentage of adults who worked for companies with <50 
employees reported that their employer offered any programs 
to stop smoking or any other types of help to employees who 
wanted to quit ranged from 3.9% (lowa in 2004) to 7.9% 
(Ohio in 2004) (median: 6.9%) (Table 35). Among current 
smokers, the percentage ranged from 0.7% (lowa in 2004) to 
13.0% (Ohio in 2004) (median: 7.7%). Among nonsmokers, 
the percentage ranged from 3.9% (lowa in 2004) to 8.8% 
(Georgia in 2004) (median: 6.1%). 


Smoking Assessments and Assistance 


with Smoking Cessation from Health-Care 
Professionals 


Current smokers who reported seeing a health-care profes- 
sional in the preceding 12 months were asked whether a doctor, 
a nurse, or another health-care professional had advised them 
not to smoke. Both nonsmokers and current smokers who 
reported they had not been advised to stop smoking were asked 
whether a doctor, a nurse, or another health-care professional 
had asked whether they smoke. Current smokers who reported 
that they were advised to quit smoking were asked whether 
the health-care professional 1) prescribed a patch, inhaler, or 
pills; 2) suggested a specific date to stop smoking; 3) suggested 
a smoking cessation class, program, telephone quitline (a 
telephone-based tobacco cessation service), or counseling; or 
4) provided booklets, videos, or other materials to help them 
quit smoking on their own. 

Asked About or Advised to Quit Smoking. Data were avail- 
able from 18 ATSs on whether health-care professionals asked 
adults about smoking or advised current smokers to quit. The 
percentage ranged from 61.8% (Illinois in 2003) to 77.0% 
(Alaska in 2003) (median: 70.5%) (Table 36). 

Advised to Quit Smoking. Data were available from 17 
ATSs on whether current smokers who had seen a health-care 
professional in the preceding 12 months were advised to quit 


smoking. The percentage ranged from 53.0% (lowa in 2004) 
to 76.0% (Florida in 2005) (median: 67.6%) (Table 36). 

Recommended a Medication for Smoking Cessation. 
Data were available from 18 ATSs on whether current smokers 
who had seen a health-care professional in the preceding 12 
months were advised to quit smoking and were recommended 
a medication for smoking cessation. The percentage ranged 
from 19.1% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 41.7% (Wyoming in 
2007) (median: 30.8%) (Table 36). 

Recommended a Specific Date to Stop Smoking. Data 
were available from 18 ATSs on whether current smokers 
who had seen a health-care professional in the preceding 12 
months were advised to quit smoking and were recommended 
a specific date to quit smoking. The percentage ranged from 
11.6% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 31.5% (Wyoming in 2006) 
(median: 24.1%) (Table 36). 

Received Suggestion for a Smoking Cessation Class, a 
Program, a Telephone Quitline, or Counseling. Data were 
available from 17 ATSs on whether current smokers were 
advised to quit smoking by a health-care professional by 
suggesting a smoking cessation class, quitline, or counseling 
for smoking cessation. The percentage ranged from 10.3% 
(Illinois in 2003) to 38.3% (Wyoming in 2006) (median: 
17.5%) (Table 36). 

Received Suggestion for Self-Help Material for Smoking 
Cessation. Data were available from 18 ATSs on whether 
current smokers were assisted by a health-care professional 
in quitting smoking by suggesting self-help material, such as 
booklets, videos, or other materials for smoking cessation. The 
percentage ranged from 14.0% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 30.1% 
(Wyoming in 2006) (median: 22.7%) (Table 36). 


Smoking Cessation Attempts and Awareness 
of Assistance to Quit Smoking 


Current cigarette smokers were asked about their intention 
to quit smoking and their awareness of assistance available 
to help them quit smoking. Current cigarette smokers were 
asked whether they expected to ever quit smoking. Current 
cigarette smokers also were asked whether they were seriously 
considering quitting within the next 6 months. Respondents 
who reported they were seriously considering stopping smoking 
within 6 months were then asked whether they were planning 
to stop smoking within the next 30 days. Current cigarette 
smokers were asked whether they were aware of assistance 
that might be available to help them quit smoking (including 
telephone quitlines, local health clinic services, and other state 
programs). Finally, current smokers were asked whether in the 
preceding 12 months they stopped smoking for 21 day because 
they were trying to quit smoking, 
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Expectation to Quit. Data were available from 10 ATSs 
on current smokers’ expectations to ever quit smoking. The 
percentage ranged from 59.2% (Illinois in 2007) to 84.7% 
(South Carolina in 2007) (median: 79.3%) (Table 37). 

Quitting Within the Next 6 Months. Data were available 
from 31 ATSs on the percentage of smokers who were seri- 
ously considering stopping smoking within the next 6 months. 
The percentage ranged from 49.8% (lowa in 2006) to 66.7% 
(Alaska in 2003) (median: 58.4%) (Table 37). 

Quitting Within the Next 30 Days. Data were available 
from 33 ATSs on the percentage of smokers who were plan- 
ning to stop smoking within the next 30 days. The percentage 
ranged from 19.4% (lowa in 2006) to 48.3% (Michigan in 
2005) (median: 26.6%) (Table 37). 

Awareness of Assistance to Quit. Data were available from 
11 ATSs on smokers’ awareness of assistance available to help 
them quit smoking. The percentage ranged from 51.7% 
(Oklahoma in 2004) to 89.6% (Hawaii in 2006) (median: 
79.3%) (Table 37). 

Smoking Cessation Attempts in the Preceding 12 Months. 
Data were available from 31 ATSs on attempts to quit smok- 
ing made in the preceding 12 months. The percentage ranged 
from 41.5% (lowa in 2006) to 54.6% (Ohio in 2004) (median: 
46.8%) (Table 37). 


Use of Medications for Smoking Cessation 


Current smokers who made an attempt to quit smoking 
within the preceding year and former smokers who quit within 
the preceding year were asked whether they used the nicotine 
patch, nicotine gum, or any other medication to help them 
quit the last time they tried to quit smoking or when they quit 
smoking. Current and former smokers who reported they used 
any of these products to help them quit smoking were then 
asked whether they used 1) bupropion, Wellbutrin, or Zyban; 
2) nicotine gum; 3) a nicotine patch; 4) nasal spray; 5) nicotine 
lozenges; 6) an inhaler; or 7) some other medication to help 
them quit smoking. In 29 ATSs, the percentage of current and 
former smokers who reported using medications to help them 
quit smoking ranged from 19.5% (New Mexico in 2006) to 
40.9% (Montana in 2005) (median: 27.7%) (Table 38). 

Bupropion, Wellbutrin, or Zyban. Data were available 
from 10 ATSs on the use of bupropion, Wellbutrin, or Zyban 
for smoking cessation. The percentage of current and former 
smokers who reported using these drugs ranged from 20.3% 
(Wyoming in 2007) to 39.0% (Illinois in 2003) (median: 
26.0%) (Table 38). 

Nicotine Gum. Data were available from 10 ATSs on the 
use of nicotine gum for smoking cessation. The percentage 
of current and former smokers who reported using nicotine 


gum ranged from 8.9% (South Carolina in 2007) to 45.9% 
(Wyoming in 2006) (median: 27.9%) (Table 38). 

Nicotine Patch. Data were available from 10 ATSs on the 
use of a nicotine patch for smoking cessation. The percentage 
of current and former smokers who reported using a nicotine 
patch ranged from 43.4% (South Carolina in 2007) to 68.3% 
(Wyoming in 2006) (median: 56.7%) (Table 38). 

Nasal Spray. Data were available from 10 ATSs on the use of 
a nicotine nasal spray for smoking cessation. The percentage of 
current and former smokers who reported using a nicotine nasal 
spray ranged from 0.0% (Illinois in 2007) to 9.2% (Wyoming 
in 2004) (median: 1.5%) (Table 38). 

Nicotine Lozenges. Data were available from nine ATSs 
on the use of nicotine lozenges for smoking cessation. The 
percentage of current and former smokers who reported using 
nicotine lozenges ranged from 2.1% (Illinois in 2003) to 19.0% 
(Wyoming in 2007) (median: 10.5%) (Table 38). 

Inhaler. Data were available from nine ATSs on the use of 
a nicotine inhaler for smoking cessation. The percentage of 
current and former smokers who reported using a nicotine 
inhaler ranged from 1.5% (West Virginia in 2007) to 9.3% 
(Idaho in 2005) (median: 7.9%) (Table 38). 

Other Medications. Data were available from 10 ATSs 
on the use of other medications for smoking cessation. The 
percentage of current and former smokers who reported using 
other medications ranged from 4.1% (Idaho in 2005) to 25.7% 
(South Carolina in 2007) (median: 13.5%) (Table 38). 


Use of Other Smoking Cessation Methods 


Current smokers who made an attempt to quit smoking 
within the preceding year and former smokers who quit within 
the preceding year were asked whether they used any other 
assistance such as classes or counseling to help them quit in 
the preceding year the last time they tried to quit. Among 26 
ATSs, the percentage of current and former smokers who used 
any other assistance ranged from 1.9% (Montana in 2004) to 
7.5% (Wyoming in 2007) (median: 3.9%) (Table 39). 


Secondhand Smoke and Level 
of Support for Policies that Limit 
Smoking and Tobacco Use 


Respondents were asked whether they thought that smok- 
ing should be allowed in all areas, in some areas, or not at all 
in 1) workplaces, 2) restaurants, 3) shopping malls, 4) public 
buildings, 5) bars and cocktail lounges, and 6) indoor sporting 
events and concerts. Respondents in nine ATSs were asked 
whether they would support a law making restaurants smoke- 
free in their community. Respondents in 15 ATSs were asked 
whether a total ban on smoking in restaurants would cause 
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them to eat out more, cause them to eat out less, or make no 
difference in how frequently they ate out. Respondents in five 
ATSs were asked whether in the preceding year, they chose not 
to go to a particular restaurant because they knew smoking 
was permitted; respondents in the same five ATSs also were 
asked whether in the preceding year, they chose not to go to 
a particular restaurant because they knew smoking was not 
permitted. Responses were stratified by smoking status (smoker 
and nonsmoker). State smoke-free laws at the time of survey 
also were examined and were obtained from the State Tobacco 
Activities Tracking and Evaluation (STATE) System (available 
at http://www.cdc.gov/tobacco/statesystem). Only statewide 
(not local) smoke-free ordinances were examined. 
Respondents also were asked whether they strongly agreed, 
agreed, disagreed, or strongly disagreed with the statement that 
tobacco use by adults should not be allowed on school grounds 
or at any school event. Data were available from 12 ATSs on 
level of support for creating tobacco-free policies in schools 


Level of Support for Smoke-Free Policies 
in Workplaces 


Among 29 ATSs, the percentage of adults who reported 
that smoking in workplaces should be allowed in all areas 
ranged from 1.0% (lowa in 2004) to 4.9% (West Virginia in 
2005) (median: 2.2%) (Table 40). The percentage of adults 
who reported that smoking in workplaces should be allowed 
in some areas ranged from 13.0% (Hawaii in 2006) to 33.5% 
(West Virginia in 2005) (median: 20.5%). The percentage of 
adults who reported that smoking in workplaces should not 
be allowed at all ranged from 61.6% (West Virginia in 2005) 
to 85.0% (Hawaii in 2006) (median: 77.6%). 

Smokers. Among 29 ATSs, the percentage of smokers who 
reported that smoking in workplaces should be allowed in 
all areas ranged from 2.8% (lowa in 2004 and Oklahoma in 
2004) to 9.6% (Ohio in 2004) (median: 5.0%) (Table 40). 
The percentage of smokers who reported that smoking in 
workplaces should not be allowed at all ranged from 32.0% 
(West Virginia in 2005) to 64.7% (New Mexico in 2006) 
(median: 50.0%). 

Nonsmokers. Among 29 ATSs, the percentage of nonsmok- 
ers who reported that smoking in workplaces should be allowed 
in all areas ranged from 0.5% (lowa in 2004 and Iowa in 2006) 
to 4.1% (West Virginia in 2005) (median: 1.5%) (Table 40). 
The percentage of nonsmokers who reported that smoking in 
workplaces should not be allowed at all ranged from 71.6% 
(West Virginia in 2005) to 89.1% (Hawaii in 2006) (median: 
83.2%). 


Level of Support for Smoke-Free Policies 
in Restaurants 


Among 29 ATSs, the percentage of adults who reported 
that smoking in restaurants should be allowed in all areas 
ranged from 0.6% (Kansas in 2006) to 3.5% (New Jersey in 
2006) (median: 1.2%) (Table 41). The percentage of adults 
who reported that smoking in restaurants should be allowed 
in some areas ranged from 16.4% (Hawaii in 2006) to 44.7% 
(Illinois in 2003) (median: 33.6%). The percentage of adults 
who reported that smoking in restaurants should not be allowed 
at all ranged from 54.0% (Pennsylvania in 2005) to 82.4% 
(Hawaii in 2006) (median: 65.5%). 

Among nine ATSs, the percentage of adults who reported 
that they would support a smoke-free law for restaurants 
ranged from 66.5% (Ohio in 2004) to 76.1% (Kansas in 2006) 
(median: 72.8%) (Table 42). Five states had smoke-free laws 
in place at the time of survey that either banned smoking or 
restricted smoking to designated areas in the indoor dining area 
of restaurants. Among the five states with a smoke-free policy 
in place for restaurants at the time of survey, the percentage of 
adults who supported a smoke-free law for restaurants ranged 
from 68.3% (Ohio in 2006) to 76.1% (Kansas in 2006) 
(median: 72.8%). Similarly, among the four states without a 
smoke-free policy in place for restaurants at the time of sur- 
vey, the percentage of adults who supported a smoke-free law 
for restaurants ranged from 66.5% (Ohio in 2004) to 76.0% 
(Georgia in 2004) (median: 71.6%). 

Among 15 ATSs, the percentage of adults who reported 
that they would eat out more if smoking in restaurants were 
totally banned ranged from 8.1% (lowa in 2004) to 25.0% 
(New Mexico in 2006) (median: 14.0%) (Table 42). The per- 
centage of adults who reported that a total ban on smoking 
in restaurants would make no difference in how often they 
ate out ranged from 69.4% (New Mexico in 2006) to 87.1% 
(lowa in 2004) (median: 79.3%). The percentage of adults who 
reported that they would eat out less if smoking in restaurants 
were totally banned ranged from 3.3% (Idaho in 2005) to 
10.4% (Ohio in 2004) (median: 7.1%). 

Among five ATSs, the percentage of adults who reported 
that in the preceding year they chose not to go to a particular 
restaurant because they knew smoking was permitted ranged 
from 13.2% (lowa in 2004) to 20.0% (Idaho in 2005) 
(median: 17.7%) (Table 43). The percentage of adults who 
reported that they chose not to go to a particular restaurant 
in the preceding year because they knew smoking was not 
permitted ranged from 5.7% (lowa in 2004) to 8.5% (Idaho 
in 2005) (median: 7.2%). 

Smokers. Among 29 ATSs, the percentage of current smok- 
ers who reported that smoking in restaurants should be allowed 
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in all areas ranged from 1.2% (South Carolina in 2007) to 
9.3% (New Jersey in 2006) (median: 2.7%) (Table 41). The 
percentage of smokers who reported that smoking in restau- 
rants should not be allowed at all ranged from 19.0% (Illinois 
in 2003) to 62.6% (Hawaii in 2006) (median: 34.0%). 

Among nine ATSs, the percentage of smokers who reported 
that they would support a smoke-free law for restaurants ranged 
from 31.9% (Ohio in 2004) to 49.6% (Georgia in 2004) 
(median: 41.4%) (Table 42). Among the five states with a 
smoke-free policy in place for restaurants at the time of survey, 
the percentage of smokers who reported they would support 
a smoke-free law for restaurants ranged from 35.1% (Ohio in 
2006) to 43.9% (Kansas in 2006) (median: 41.4%). Similarly, 
among the four states without a smoke-free policy in place for 
restaurants at time of survey, the percentage of smokers who 
reported they would support a smoke-free law for restaurants 
ranged from 31.9% (Ohio in 2004) to 49.6% (Georgia in 
2004) (median: 42.4%). 

Among 15 ATSs, the percentage of smokers who reported 
that they would eat out more if smoking in restaurants were 
totally banned ranged from 1.1% (Ohio in 2006) to 6.5% 
(New Mexico in 2006) (median: 2.3%) (Table 42). The per- 
centage of smokers who reported that a total ban on smoking 
in restaurants would make no difference in how often they 
ate out ranged from 62.2% (Ohio in 2004) to 82.1% (Idaho 
in 2005) (median: 70.2%). The percentage of smokers who 
reported they would eat out less if smoking in restaurants were 
totally banned ranged from 13.6% (New Mexico in 2006) to 
35.5% (Ohio in 2004) (median: 27.8%). 

Among five ATSs, the percentage of smokers who reported 
that in the preceding year, they chose not to go to a particular 
restaurant because they knew smoking was not permitted 
ranged from 17.4% (South Carolina in 2007) to 23.2% (lowa 
in 2006) (median: 18.9%) (Table 43). 

Nonsmokers. Among 29 ATSs, the percentage of non- 
smokers who reported that smoking in restaurants should be 
allowed in all areas ranged from 0.4% (Alaska in 2003, lowa 
in 2004, Idaho in 2005, and Montana in 2005) to 2.7% (New 
Jersey in 2006) (median: 0.8%) (Table 41). The percentage of 
nonsmokers who reported that smoking in restaurants should 
not be allowed at all ranged from 62.5% (Illinois in 2003) to 
85.4% (Hawaii in 2006) (median: 72.3%). 

Among nine ATSs, the percentage of nonsmokers who 
reported that they would support a smoke-free law for restau- 
rants ranged from 74.2% (Wyoming in 2004) to 83.3% (South 
Carolina in 2007) (median: 79.8%) (Table 42). Among the five 
states with a smoke-free law in place in restaurants at the time 
of survey, the percentage of nonsmokers who reported they 
would support a smoke-free law for restaurants ranged from 


77.5% (Illinois in 2003) to 82.6% (Kansas in 2006) (median: 
79.8%). Similarly, among the four states without a smoke-free 
policy for restaurants at the time of survey, the percentage of 
nonsmokers who reported they would support a smoke-free 
law for restaurants ranged from 74.2% (Wyoming in 2004) to 
83.3% (South Carolina in 2007) (median: 79.0%). 

Among 15 ATSs, the percentage of nonsmokers who 
reported that they would eat out more if smoking in restau- 
rants were totally banned ranged from 9.8% (lowa in 2004) 
to 29.6% (New Mexico in 2006) (median: 17.0%) (Table 42). 
The percentage of nonsmokers who reported that a total ban 
on smoking in restaurants would make no difference in how 
often they ate out ranged from 66.8% (New Mexico in 2006) 
to 88.6% (Iowa in 2004) (median: 81.0%). The percentage of 
nonsmokers who reported they would eat out less if smoking 
in restaurants were totally banned ranged from 0.9% (Idaho 
in 2005) to 4.1% (Georgia in 2004) (median: 2.2%). 

Among five ATSs, the percentage of nonsmokers who 
reported that in the preceding year, they chose not to go to a 
particular restaurant because they knew smoking was permitted 
ranged from 15.6% (lowa in 2004) to 22.8% (Idaho in 2005) 
(median: 20.8%) (Table 43). The percentage of nonsmokers 
who reported that in the preceding year, they chose not to go 
to a particular restaurant because they knew smoking was not 
permitted ranged from 2.5% (lowa in 2004) to 6.3% (Idaho 
in 2005) (median: 4.8%). 


Level of Support for Smoke-Free Policies 
in Shopping Malls 


Among 21 ATSs, the percentage of adults who reported that 
smoking in indoor shopping malls should be allowed in all 
areas ranged from 0.5% (Idaho in 2005) to 3.2% (New Jersey 
in 2006) (median: 1.0%) (Table 44). The percentage of adults 
who reported that smoking in indoor shopping malls should 
be allowed in some areas ranged from 16.0% (New Jersey in 
2006) to 34.1% (Ohio in 2004) (median: 23.5%). The percent- 
age of adults who reported that smoking in indoor shopping 
malls should not be allowed at all ranged from 63.8% (Ohio 
in 2004) to 82.5% (Idaho in 2005) (median: 75.4%). 

Among the 21 ATSs, seven states had a smoke-free policy 
in place for indoor shopping malls at the time of survey. The 
median percentage of adults who reported that smoking should 
not be allowed at all in indoor shopping malls was lower in the 
states without smoke-free policies for indoor shopping malls, 
ranging from 63.8% (Ohio in 2004) to 82.2% (Florida in 
2007) (median: 73.5%), than the median percentage of adults 
in states with a smoke-free policy in place for indoor shopping 
malls, ranging from 72.1% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 82.5% 
(Idaho in 2005) (median: 78.8%) (Table 44). 
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Smokers. Among 21 ATSs, the percentage of smokers who 
reported that smoking in indoor shopping malls should be 
allowed in all areas ranged from 0.4% (Montana in 2004) to 
5.7% (New Jersey in 2006) (median: 2.0%) (Table 44). The 
percentage of smokers who reported that smoking in indoor 
shopping malls should not be allowed at all ranged from 47.0% 
(Ohio in 2004) to 74.0% (Idaho in 2005) (median: 63.0%). 

‘The percentage of smokers who reported that smoking 
should not be allowed at all in indoor shopping malls was lower 
in the states without smoke-free policies for indoor shopping 
malls, ranging from 47.0% (Ohio in 2004) to 73.4% (Florida 
in 2007) (median: 61.7%), than the median percentage of 
smokers in states with smoke-free policies in place for indoor 
shopping malls, ranging from 57.0% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 
74.0% (Idaho in 2005) (median: 68.1%) (Table 44). 

Nonsmokers. Among 21 ATSs, the percentage of nonsmok- 
ers who reported that smoking in indoor shopping malls should 
be allowed in all areas ranged from 0.2% (Idaho in 2005) to 
2.8% (New Jersey in 2006) (median: 0.7%) (Table 44). The 
percentage of nonsmokers who reported that smoking in 
indoor shopping malls should not be allowed at all ranged from 
68.4% (Ohio in 2004) to 84.1% (Idaho in 2005) (median: 
78.7%). 

‘The percentage of nonsmokers who reported that smoking 
should not be allowed at all in indoor shopping malls was lower 


in the states without smoke-free policies for indoor shopping 
malls, ranging from 68.4% (Ohio in 2004) to 84.0% (Florida 
in 2007) (median: 76.1%), than the percentage of nonsmokers 
in states with smoke-free policies in place for indoor shopping 
malls, ranging from 76.1% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 84.1% 
(Idaho in 2005) (median: 80.9%) (Table 44). 


Level of Support for Smoke-Free Policies 
in Public Buildings 


Among 12 ATSs, the percentage of adults who reported 
that smoking in public buildings should be allowed in all 
areas ranged from 0.4% (Idaho in 2005 and South Carolina 
in 2007) to 2.0% (Ohio in 2004) (median: 0.8%) (Table 45). 
The percentage of adults who reported that smoking in public 
buildings should be allowed in some areas ranged from 21.6% 
(Idaho in 2005) to 35.9% (Ohio in 2004) (median: 26.6%). 
‘The percentage of adults who reported that smoking in public 
buildings should not be allowed at all ranged from 62.0% 
(Ohio in 2004) to 78.0% (Idaho in 2005) (median: 72.6%). 

Smokers. Among 12 ATSs, the percentage of smokers 
who reported that smoking in public buildings should be 
allowed in all areas ranged from 0.4% (lowa in 2004 and 
South Carolina in 2007) to 3.8% (Ohio in 2004) (median: 
1.4%) (Table 45). The percentage of smokers who reported 
that smoking at public buildings should not be allowed at all 


ranged from 39.7% (Ohio in 2004) to 63.9% (New Mexico 
in 2006) (median: 52.0%). 

Nonsmokers. Among |2 ATSs, the percentage of nonsmok- 
ers who reported that smoking in public buildings should be 
allowed in all areas ranged from 0.2% (Idaho in 2005) to 1.5% 
(Ohio in 2004) (median: 0.5%) (Table 45). The percentage of 
nonsmokers who reported that smoking in public buildings 
should not be allowed at all ranged from 68.1% (Ohio in 2004) 
to 81.7% (Montana in 2006) (median: 77.0%). 


Level of Support for Smoke-Free Policies 
in Bars and Cocktail Lounges 


Among 17 ATSs, the percentage of adults who reported that 
smoking in bars and cocktail lounges should be allowed in all 
areas ranged from 15.0% (Kansas in 2006) to 24.7% (Ohio in 
2006) (median: 18.5%) (Table 46). The percentage of adults 
who reported that smoking in bars and cocktail lounges should 
be allowed in some areas ranged from 39.2% (New Jersey in 
2006) to 53.0% (lowa in 2004) (median: 48.3%). The percent- 
age of adults who reported that smoking in bars and cocktail 
lounges should not be allowed at all ranged from 26.6% (lowa 
in 2004) to 44.2% (New Jersey in 2006) (median: 33.1%). 

Among these 17 ATSs, two states had smoke-free laws for 
bars and cocktail lounges at the time of survey. Among the 15 
ATSs without a smoke-free policy for bars and cocktail lounges, 
the percentage of adults who reported smoking should not be 
allowed at all in bars and cocktail lounges ranged from 26.6% 
(lowa in 2004) to 37.9% (Wyoming in 2007) (median: 33.1%) 
(Table 46). In New Jersey and Ohio, which banned smoking 
in bars and cocktail lounges in 2006, the percentage of adults 
who reported smoking should not be allowed at all in bars 
and cocktail lounges was 44.2% in New Jersey in 2006 and 
29.2% in Ohio in 2006. 

Smokers. Among 17 ATSs, the percentage of smokers who 
reported that smoking in bars and cocktail lounges should be 
allowed in all areas ranged from 38.8% (Wyoming in 2006) 
to 52.0% (Wyoming in 2004) (median: 45.6%) (Table 46). 
The percentage of smokers who reported that smoking in 
bars and cocktail lounges should not be allowed at all ranged 
from 4.4% (Wyoming in 2007) to 11.0% (Georgia in 2004) 
(median: 6.7%). 

Among the 15 ATSs representing states without a smoke-free 
policy in place for bars and cocktail lounges, the percentage of 
smokers who reported smoking should not be allowed at all 
in bars and cocktail lounges ranged from 4.4% (Wyoming in 
2007) to 11.0% (Georgia in 2004) (median: 6.7%) (Table 46). 
In New Jersey and Ohio, which both banned smoking in bars 
and cocktail lounges in 2006, the percentage of smokers who 
reported smoking should not be allowed at all in bars and 
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cocktail lounges was 8.2% in New Jersey in 2006 and 4.7% 
in Ohio in 2006. 

Nonsmokers. Among 17 ATSs, the percentage of nonsmok- 
ers who reported that smoking in bars and cocktail lounges 
should be allowed in all areas ranged from 9.5% (Kansas in 
2006) to 16.9% (Ohio in 2006) (median: 12.8%) (Table 46). 
The percentage of nonsmokers who reported that smoking in 
bars and cocktail lounges should not be allowed at all ranged 
from 32.2% (lowa in 2004) to 49.9% (New Jersey in 2006) 
(median: 39.0%). 

Among the 15 ATSs representing states without a smoke-free 
policy in place for bars and cocktail lounges, the percentage 
of nonsmokers who reported smoking should not be allowed 
at all in bars and cocktail lounges ranged from 32.2% (lowa 
in 2004) to 46.5% (Wyoming in 2007) (median: 39.0%) 
(Table 46). In New Jersey and Ohio, which banned smok- 
ing in bars and cocktail lounges in 2006, the percentage of 
nonsmokers who reported smoking should not be allowed at 
all in bars and cocktail lounges was 49.9% for New Jersey in 
2006 and 36.6% for Ohio in 2006. 


Level of Support for Smoke-Free Policies 
at Indoor Sporting Events and Concerts 


Among eight ATSs, the percentage of adults who reported 
that smoking at indoor sporting events and concerts should be 
allowed in all areas ranged from 1.0% (Idaho in 2005) to 2.8% 
(Arkansas in 2006) (median: 1.7%) (Table 47). The percentage 
of adults who reported that smoking at indoor sporting events 
and concerts should be allowed in some areas ranged from 
16.3% (Montana in 2006) to 25.2% (New Mexico in 2003) 


smoking at indoor sporting events and concerts should not be 
allowed at all ranged from 72.1% (New Mexico in 2003) to 
82.5% (Montana in 2006) (median: 75.9%). 

In these eight ATSs, six states had smoke-free laws in place 
for indoor sporting events and concerts at the time of survey. 
In the two ATSs representing states without smoke-free policies 
for indoor sporting events and concerts at the time of survey, 
the percentage of adults who reported smoking should not 
be allowed at all at indoor sporting events and concerts was 
73.6% for Georgia in 2004 and 72.1% for New Mexico in 
2003 (Table 47). In the six states that had smoke-free policies 
in place for indoor sporting events, the percentage of adults 
who reported smoking should not be allowed at all at indoor 
sporting events and concerts ranged from 75.2% (Arkansas in 
2006) to 82.5% (Montana in 2006) (median: 76.5%). 

Smokers. Among eight ATSs, the percentage of smokers 
who reported that smoking at indoor sporting events and 
concerts should be allowed in all areas ranged from 3.2% 
(Idaho in 2005) to 6.7% (New Mexico in 2003) (median: 


4.7%) (Table 47). The percentage of smokers who reported 
that smoking at indoor sporting events and concerts should 
not be allowed at all ranged from 51.1% (lowa in 2004) to 
59.4% (Montana in 2006) (median: 56.5%). 

In the two states without smoke-free policies for indoor 
sporting events and concerts at the time of survey, the per- 
centage of smokers who reported smoking should not be 
allowed at all at indoor sporting events and concerts was 
55.1% for Georgia in 2004 and 56.0% for New Mexico in 
2003 (Table 47). In the six states that had smoke-free policies 
in place for indoor sporting events, the percentage of smokers 
who reported smoking should not be allowed at all at indoor 
sporting events and concerts ranged from 51.1% (lowa in 
2004) to 59.4% (Montana in 2006) (median: 57.5%). 

Nonsmokers. Among eight ATSs, the percentage of non- 
smokers who reported that smoking at indoor sporting events 
and concerts should be allowed in all areas ranged from 0.5% 
(lowa in 2006 and Montana in 2006) to 1.8% (New Mexico 
in 2003) (median: 1.1%) (Table 47). The percentage of non- 
smokers who reported that smoking at indoor sporting events 
and concerts should not be allowed at all ranged from 76.0% 
(New Mexico in 2003) to 87.1% (Montana in 2006) (median: 
80.5%). The median percentage of nonsmokers (80.6%) who 
reported smoking should not be allowed at all at indoor sport- 
ing events and concerts was higher than the median percent- 
age of smokers (56.5%) who reported smoking should not be 
allowed at all. 

In the two states without smoke-free policies for indoor 
sporting events and concerts at the time of survey, the per- 
centage of nonsmokers who reported smoking should not 
be allowed at all at indoor sporting events and concerts was 
77.7% for Georgia in 2004 and 76.0% for New Mexico in 
2003 (Table 47). In the six states that had smoke-free policies in 
place for indoor sporting events, the percentage of nonsmokers 
who reported smoking should not be allowed at all at indoor 
sporting events and concerts ranged from 80.2% (Iowa in 
2006) to 87.1% (Montana in 2006) (median: 80.8%). 


Level of Support for Tobacco-Free Policies 
in Schools 


The percentage of adults who reported they strongly agreed 
with the statement that tobacco use by adults should not be 
allowed on school grounds ranged from 49.7% (lowa in 2004) 
to 77.2% (Montana in 2005) (median: 65.7%) (Table 48). The 
percentage of adults who agreed ranged from 15.8% (Montana 
in 2005) to 42.9% (lowa in 2004) (median: 24.9%). The 
percentage of adults who disagreed that tobacco use by adults 
should not be permitted on school grounds ranged from 4.0% 
(Montana in 2005) to 9.0% (Ohio in 2006) (median: 6.0%). 
‘The percentage of adults who strongly disagreed ranged from 
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0.9% (lowa in 2004) to 3.0% (Montana in 2005) (median: 
1.7%). 

Smokers. Among 12 ATSs, the percentage of smokers who 
strongly agreed with the statement that tobacco use by adults 
should not be allowed on school grounds ranged from 40.3% 
(lowa in 2004) to 60.7% (Montana in 2004) (median: 50.8%) 
(Table 48). The percentage of smokers who agreed ranged 
from 25.9% (Montana in 2004) to 45.7% (Kansas in 2006) 
(median: 30.6%). The percentage of smokers who disagreed 
that tobacco use by adults should not be permitted on school 
grounds ranged from 8.4% (New Mexico in 2003) to 18.6% 
(Ohio in 2006) (median: 12.5%). The percentage of smokers 
who strongly disagreed ranged from 1.4% (Kansas in 2006) 
to 5.3% (Michigan in 2005) (median: 3.6%). 

Nonsmokers. Among | 2 ATSs, the percentage of nonsmok- 
ers who strongly agreed with the statement that tobacco use by 
adults should not be permitted on school grounds ranged from 
52.2% (lowa in 2004) to 81.9% (Montana in 2005) (median: 
70.3%) (Table 48). The percentage of nonsmokers who agreed 
ranged from 12.9% (Montana in 2005) to 42.4% (lowa in 
2004) (median: 23.4%). The percentage of nonsmokers who 
disagreed that tobacco use by adults should not be permitted on 
school grounds ranged from 2.6% (Montana in 2005) to 6.2% 
(Ohio in 2006) (median: 4.4%). The percentage of nonsmok- 
ers who strongly disagreed ranged from 0.5% (Oklahoma in 
2004) to 2.6% (Montana in 2005) (median: 1.6%). 


Secondhand Smoke Exposure 
in Workplaces, Homes, and 
Cars and Smoke-Free Policies 
in Workplaces and Homes 


Perceptions of the Health Effects 
of Secondhand Smoke 


Respondents were asked whether they thought that breath- 
ing smoke from other persons’ cigarettes was very harmful to 
a person’s health, somewhat harmful to a person’s health, not 
very harmful to a person's health, or not harmful at all to a 
person's health. Responses were stratified by smoking status 
(smoker and nonsmoker). 

Among 32 ATSs, the percentage of respondents who thought 
that breathing other persons’ smoke was very harmful to a 
person's health ranged from 53.1% (Florida in 2003) to 71.2% 
(Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 62.0%) (Table 49). The per- 
centage who thought that breathing other persons’ smoke was 
somewhat harmful ranged from 22.4% (Oklahoma in 2004) 
to 39.5% (Illinois in 2005) (median: 31.6%). The percent- 
age who thought that breathing other persons’ smoke was 
not very harmful ranged from 3.2% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 


8.6% (Florida in 2003) (median: 4.6%). The percentage who 
thought that breathing other persons’ smoke was not harmful 
at all ranged from 1.2% (Wyoming in 2006) to 3.5% (Florida 
in 2003) (median: 2.3%). 

Smokers. Among 32 ATSs, the percentage of smokers who 
thought that breathing other persons’ smoke was very harmful 
to a person's health ranged from 25.1% (Florida in 2003) to 
47.4% (Alaska in 2003) (median: 38.0%) (Table 49). The per- 
centage of smokers who thought that breathing other persons 
smoke was somewhat harmful ranged from 36.5% (Hawaii in 
2006) to 60.2% (Iowa in 2006) (median: 45.3%). The per- 
centage of smokers who thought that breathing other persons’ 
smoke was not very harmful ranged from 6.3% (Florida in 
2006) to 18.5% (Florida in 2003) (median: 10.5%). The per- 
centage of smokers who thought that breathing other persons’ 
smoke was not harmful at all ranged from 2.0% (Wyoming in 
2006) to 9.5% (New Mexico in 2006) (median 5.6%). 

Nonsmokers. Among 32 ATSs, the percentage of nonsmok- 
ers who reported that breathing other persons’ smoke was 
very harmful to a person's health ranged from 58.5% (Illinois 
in 2003) to 78.2% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 67.8%) 
(Table 49). The percentage of nonsmokers who reported that 
breathing other persons’ smoke was somewhat harmful ranged 
from 18.6% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 36.2% (Illinois in 2005) 
(median: 27.9%). The percentage of nonsmokers who reported 
that breathing other persons’ smoke was not very harmful 
ranged from 1.6% (Oklahoma in 2004) to 5.5% (Florida in 
2003) (median: 3.3%). The percentage of nonsmokers who 
reported that breathing other persons’ smoke was not harmful 
at all ranged from 0.7% (Montana in 2004) to 2.6% (Hawaii 
in 2006) (median: 1.5%). 


Secondhand Smoke Exposure and 
Smoke-Free Policies in Workplaces 


Respondents who were employed part time or full time or 
were self-employed and who worked indoors most of the time 
were asked whether smoking was allowed in all areas, some 
areas, or not at all in work areas, as well as all indoor public or 
common areas at work. Respondents were then asked whether 
anyone had smoked in their work area in the preceding 7 
days. To assess perceived compliance with smoke-free policies 
in workplaces, the percentage of persons who reported that 
smoking was not allowed in their work area but still reported 
that someone had smoked in their work area in the preceding 
7 days was assessed. Finally, respondents who were employed 
part time or full time or were self-employed and who worked 
indoors most of the time were asked whether they preferred a 
stronger workplace smoking policy, a weaker workplace smok- 
ing policy, or no change to their workplace smoking policy. 
Estimates were calculated for employed respondents without 
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a smoke-free policy in their workplace and for employed 
respondents without a smoke-free policy in the public indoor 
and common areas of their work. 

Work Areas. Among 29 ATSs, the percentage of employed 
respondents who reported smoking was not allowed in any 
work areas ranged from 74.3% (South Carolina in 2007) 
to 89.6% (Montana in 2006) (median: 79.0%) (Table 50). 
The percentage who reported smoking was allowed in some 
work areas ranged from 5.6% (Montana in 2006) to 18.6% 
(West Virginia in 2007) (median: 13.1%). The percentage 
who reported smoking was allowed in all work areas ranged 
from 0.5% (Hawaii in 2006) to 3.2% (West Virginia in 2005) 
(median: 1.6%). The percentage of employed adults who 
reported having no official smoking policy at their workplace 
ranged from 2.2% (Florida in 2003) to 9.1% (Montana in 
2004) (median: 5.9%). 

Public Indoor or Common Areas. Among 27 ATSs, the 
percentage of employed adults who reported that smoking 
was not allowed in any public indoor or common area at 
their workplace ranged from 74.7% (Ohio in 2004) to 87.8% 
(Montana in 2006) (median: 81.2%) (Table 50). The percent- 
age who reported smoking was allowed in some public indoor 
or common areas ranged from 4.9% (Montana in 2006) to 
15.7% (Illinois in 2003) (median: 11.1%). The percentage 
of employed adults who reported smoking was allowed in all 
public indoor or common areas ranged from 0.5% (Montana 
in 2005) to 4.7% (Oklahoma in 2004) (median: 1.6%). 
The percentage of employed adults who reported that their 
workplace had no official smoking policy for public indoor or 
common areas ranged from 3.7% (Florida in 2003) to 7.9% 
(New Mexico in 2003) (median: 6.3%). 


Perceived Compliance with Smoke-Free 
Policies in Workplaces 

Among 31 ATSs, the percentage of employed adults who 
reported that someone had smoked in their work area in the 
preceding 7 days ranged from 5.3% (Montana in 2006) to 
17.8% (Ohio in 2004) (median: 12.5%) (Table 51). Among 
29 ATSs, the percentage of adults employed in a workplace 
where smoking was not allowed in any work areas and who 
reported that someone had smoked in their work area in the 
preceding 7 days ranged from 1.3% (Montana in 2006) to 
6.1% (West Virginia in 2007) (median: 3.8%). 


Smoke-Free Policy Preferences 
in Workplaces 

Work Areas. Among four ATSs, the percentage of adults 
employed in workplaces without smoke-free indoor work areas 
and who preferred no change ranged from 62.1% (lowa in 
2004) to 80.6% (lowa in 2006) (median: 69.0%) (Table 52). 


‘The percentage of adults who were employed in workplaces 
without smoke-free policies for their work areas and who pre- 
ferred a stronger workplace smoking policy ranged from 19.1% 
(lowa in 2006) to 37.0% (lowa in 2004) (median: 28.6%). 

Public Indoor or Common Areas. Among four ATSs, the 
percentage of adults employed in workplaces without smoke- 
free public indoor work areas and who preferred no change 
ranged from 63.5% (lowa in 2004) to 79.2% (Iowa in 2006) 
(median: 68.4%) (Table 52). The percentage of adults who 
were employed in workplaces without smoke-free policies for 
public indoor or common areas and who preferred a stronger 
workplace smoking policy ranged from 20.1% (lowa in 2006) 
to 36.0% (lowa in 2004) (median: 29.2%). 


Secondhand Smoke Exposure and 
Smoke-Free Policies in Homes 


Respondents were asked to report the number of days on 
which anyone had smoked cigarettes, cigars, or pipes inside 
their home in the preceding 7 days. Respondents also were 
asked which of the following best described the rules about 
smoking inside their home: smoking is not allowed anywhere, 
smoking is allowed in some places or at some times, or smok- 
ing is allowed anywhere. To assess perceived compliance with 
smoke-free policies in U.S. homes, the percentage of persons 
who reported that smoking was not allowed anywhere inside 
their home but also reported that someone had smoked in their 
home in the preceding 7 days was determined. Responses were 
stratified by smoking status (smoker and nonsmoker). 

Among 30 ATSs, the percentage of adults who reported that 
smoking was not allowed anywhere inside their home ranged 
from 64.1% (West Virginia in 2005) to 87.7% (Florida in 
2007) (median: 79.2%) (Table 53). The percentage of smokers 
who reported that smoking was not allowed anywhere inside 
their home ranged from 29.5% (West Virginia in 2005) to 
61.8% (Florida in 2007) (median: 44.1%). The percentage 
of nonsmokers who reported that smoking was not allowed 
anywhere inside their home ranged from 76.0% (West Virginia 
in 2005) to 92.9% (Idaho in 2005) (median: 87.6%). 


Perceived Compliance with Smoke-Free 
Policies in Homes 


Among 29 ATSs, the percentage of adults who reported that 
someone had smoked inside their home on 21 of the preceding 
7 days ranged from 9.8% (Florida in 2007) to 27.7% (West 
Virginia in 2005) (median: 15.6) (Table 54). The percentage 
of smokers who reported someone smoking inside their home 
on one or more of the preceding 7 days ranged 37.2% (Florida 
in 2007) to 69.6% (Ohio in 2004) (median: 52.5%). The 
percentage of nonsmokers who reported someone smoking 
inside their home on one or more of the preceding 7 days 
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ranged 4.4% (Florida in 2007) to 14.3% (West Virginia in 
2005) (median: 7.0%). 

Among 26 ATSs, the percentage of adults who reported 
that smoking was not permitted anywhere inside their home 
but also reported that someone had smoked inside their home 
in the preceding 7 days ranged from 0.9% (Iowa in 2004) to 
5.7% (West Virginia in 2007) (median 2.8%) (Table 54). The 
percentage of smokers who reported that smoking was not 
permitted anywhere inside their home but also reported that 
someone had smoked inside their home in the preceding 7 days 
ranged from 3.1% (Montana in 2006) to 28.4% (Oklahoma 
in 2004) (median: 9.5%). The percentage of nonsmokers who 
reported that smoking was not permitted anywhere inside their 
home but also reported that someone had smoked inside their 
home in the preceding 7 days ranged from 0.7% (Arkansas in 
2006 and Iowa in 2004) to 4.3% (Hawaii in 2006) (median: 
1.9%). 


Prevalence of Smoke-Free Workplaces 
and Homes 


Respondents were asked about the rules for smoking in their 
homes and workplaces. Among 25 ATSs, the percentage of 
adults who were employed at smoke-free indoor workplaces, 
worked indoors most of the time, and did not permit smok- 
ing at home ranged from 51.2% (Ohio in 2004) to 75.2% 
(Montana in 2006) (median: 61.7%) (Table 55). 


Secondhand Smoke Exposure in Cars 
and Homes 


Respondents were asked whether in the preceding 7 days 
they had been in a car with someone who had been smoking. 
Respondents also were asked whether in the preceding 7 days 
anyone had smoked cigarettes, cigars, or pipes anywhere inside 
their home. Secondhand smoke in a car was defined as someone 
smoking in a car on 21 of the preceding 7 days. Secondhand 
smoke in the home or car was defined as someone smoking in 
the home or car on 21 of the preceding 7 days. Responses were 
stratified by smoking status (smoker and nonsmoker). 

Cars. Among 33 ATSs, the percentage of adults reporting 
secondhand smoke in cars ranged from 15.3% (Hawaii in 
2006) to 29.9% (West Virginia in 2005) (median: 23.1%) 
(Table 56). The percentage of smokers reporting exposure 
to secondhand smoke in cars ranged from 51.6% (Hawaii 
in 2006) to 75.1% (Ohio in 2006) (median: 67.6%). The 
percentage of nonsmokers reporting exposure to secondhand 
smoke in cars ranged from 9.0% (Montana in 2006) to 18.4% 
(Illinois in 2003) (median: 13.3%). 

Homes or Cars. Among 17 ATSs, the percentage of adults 
reporting secondhand smoke in either homes or cars ranged 
from 21.8% (Hawaii in 2006) to 38.9% (West Virginia in 


2005) (median: 27.4%) (Table 57). The percentage of smokers 
who reported exposure to secondhand smoke in homes or cars 
ranged from 70.0% (Florida in 2007) to 89.7% (Oklahoma 
in 2004) (median: 78.5%). The percentage of nonsmokers 
reporting secondhand smoke in homes or cars was lower than 
the percentage of smokers reporting such exposure and rahged 
from 11.1% (Montana in 2006) to 22.6% (Illinois in 2003) 
(median: 16.6%). 


Level of Support for Increasing Excise 
Tax on Cigarettes 


Respondents were asked how much additional tax on a pack 
of cigarettes they were willing to support if some or all the 
money raised was used to fund tobacco control programs: >$2 
per pack, $2 per pack, $1 per pack, $0.50-$0.99 per pack, 
<$0.50 per pack, or no tax increase at all. State estimates for 
excise tax on cigarette packs at the time of survey were obtained 
from the STATE System. 

In four states, the percentage of adults who reported sup- 
porting an increase of >$2 per pack ranged from 20.1% (lowa 
in 2004) to 29.9% (Montana in 2006) (median: 27.9%) 
(Table 58). The percentage of adults who reported support- 
ing $2 per pack ranged from 11.7% (lowa in 2004) to 16.9% 
(Georgia in 2004) (median: 16.6%). The percentage of adults 
who reported supporting $1 per pack ranged from 13.5% 
(Georgia in 2004) to 16.8% (lowa in 2004) (median: 14.8%). 
The percentage of adults who reported supporting no tax 
increase ranged from 29.0% (Montana in 2006 and Idaho in 
2005) to 30.8% (Georgia in 2004) (median: 29.6%). 

In four states, state excise tax on cigarettes at the time of 
survey ranged from $0.07 per pack (South Carolina in 2007) 
to $1.70 per pack (Montana in 2006) (median: $0.37 per 
pack). The state with the highest excise tax on cigarettes at the 
time of survey (Montana in 2006) showed the most support 
for increasing the excise tax by >$2 dollars per pack (29.9%), 
whereas states with a lower excise tax on cigarettes at the time 
of survey (Georgia in 2004, lowa in 2004, Idaho in 2005, and 
South Carolina in 2007) showed lower support for increasing 
excise tax by >$2 dollars per pack (median: 27.2%) (Table 58). 
This pattern was observed among former smokers as well as 
never smokers. Current smokers in the state with the high- 
est excise tax on cigarettes at the time of survey (Montana in 
2006) reported the least support for an excise tax increase of 
more than 2 dollars per pack (2.7%), compared with smokers 
in states with lower excise tax on cigarettes. 

Current Smokers. [he majority of current smokers reported 
supporting no tax increase, ranging from 53.5% (South 
Carolina in 2007) to 56.8% (lowa in 2004) (median: 55.3%). 
The percentage of current smokers who reported supporting an 
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increase of >$2 per pack ranged from 2.7% (Montana in 2006) 
to 6.8% (Georgia in 2004) (median: 4.3%) (Table 58). 

Former Smokers. [he minority of former smokers reported 
supporting a tax increase of >$2 per pack, ranging from 17.6% 
(lowa in 2004) to 30.9% (South Carolina in 2007) (median: 
25.9%). The percentage of former smokers who reported sup- 
porting no tax increase ranged from 25.5% (South Carolina 
in 2007) to 31.8% (Georgia in 2004) (median: 29.7%) 
(Table 58). 

Never Smokers. The minority of never smokers reported 
supporting no tax increase, ranging from 19.9% (Montana in 
2006) to 22.7% (South Carolina in 2007) (median: 21.5%). 
‘The percentage of never smokers who reported supporting a tax 
increase of >$2 per pack ranged from 27.1% (lowa in 2004) to 
39.5% (Montana in 2006) (median: 35.8%) (Table 58). 


Discussion 


ATS collects data on attitudes and behaviors related to 
tobacco use, smoking cessation, secondhand smoke, and 
tobacco-related policy issues using standardized, scientifically 
validated data collection and analysis practices with a popu- 
lation-based, randomly selected sample. ATS was designed to 
collect data on key outcome indicators (8), and measurement 
of these indicators is used to evaluate state progress toward the 
four NTCP goals: prevent initiation, promote cessation, elimi- 
nate exposure to secondhand smoke, and identify and eliminate 
tobacco-related disparities. Measurement of these indicators 
also fulfills the need for periodic collection of population-based 
data on key indicators of tobacco use for adults, an activity 
crucial for implementing the WHO MPOWER package for 


tobacco control (7). 


Smoking Initiation, Prevalence, 
and Cessation 


State ATS data can be used to measure smoking prevalence 
among young adults and the average age at which young 
adults first began smoking. ATS data indicate that the smoking 
prevalence among adults aged 18-29 years is higher than the 
prevalence among all adults aged 218 years. Smoking patterns 
among adults might be better understood if trends in age of 
smoking initiation and trends in smoking prevalence and pat- 
terns among young adults were monitored through analysis of 
annual, cross-sectional data (/0). For example, knowing the 
brand preference of young, established smokers can provide 
insight into what influences young smokers to start and con- 
tinue smoking, and cigarette brand preference has been linked 
to exposure to tobacco advertising (/ /). 


ATS data can be used to measure tobacco use prevalence 
and patterns of smoking among adults. ATS data indicate that 
almost one fifth (17.2%) of tobacco users are using multiple 
products concurrently (i.e., polytobacco use), a behavior that 
might increase nicotine addiction and adverse health effects 
(/2). Similarly, 5.2% of adult smokers also were using smoke- 
less tobacco (i.e., dual use). ATS data also indicate that almost 
one half of smokers (40.1%) smoke light cigarettes; however, 
light cigarettes do not reduce the risk for disease compared 
with regular cigarettes, and the lower tar and nicotine intake 
estimates provided on light cigarette packages are misleading 
(13). 

Persons who stop smoking reduce substantially their risk of 
dying prematurely and the risk for cardiovascular diseases, lung 
and other types of cancer, and other tobacco-related diseases 
(14). ATS data are useful for measuring a state’s progress in 
promoting smoking cessation. In addition, ATS data can be 
used to monitor progress in one of the six MPOWER strategies, 
offering to help persons to stop using tobacco (7). 

According to Public Health Service (PHS) guidelines on 
treating tobacco use and dependence, clinicians should screen 
every patient for tobacco use during every visit, strongly recom- 
mend the use of effective treatments such as medication and 
counseling to patients who use tobacco, and provide assistance 
to patients who are ready to quit using tobacco (/5). ATS can 
be particularly useful for obtaining population-based data to 
help determine how well health-care providers and health-care 
systems are following these guidelines. Although the majority 
of health-care professionals asked their patients whether they 
smoke (70.5%) and advised their patients who were smokers 
to quit (67.6%), these ATS data indicate that not all clini- 
cians follow PHS guidelines. Furthermore, although the most 
recent clinical practice guideline issued by the Public Health 
Service suggests that self-help materials might not be effective 
treatments for smoking cessation (/5), 22.7% of health-care 
professionals recommended self-help material to smokers for 
quitting. States can also use ATSs to obtain baseline data, 
measure change over time, and determine whether particular 
interventions in their states, such as outreach and training 
for clinicians and provider reminder systems, are increasing 
adherence to the PHS guidelines. 

States have used ATS data for both program planning and 
evaluation related to tobacco cessation quitlines. In Ohio, 
the ATS data showed high rates of tobacco use among the 
uninsured. This led the Ohio Tobacco Prevention Foundation 
to provide reduced cost nicotine replacement therapy for 
persons without health insurance who called the Ohio tele- 
phone tobacco cessation quitline (J Stine, Ohio Department 
of Health, personal communication, October 2008). In 
Montana, the 2008 ATS data will be used to help evaluate 
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the effectiveness of their tobacco cessation quitline (L Biazzo, 
MPH, Montana Department of Health and Human Services, 
personal communication, October 2008). 


Exposure to Secondhand Smoke 


State ATS data also can be used to measure the level of 
support for smoke-free policies and exposure to secondhand 
smoke. In addition, ATS data can be used to monitor prog- 
ress in one of the six MPOWER strategies, protecting people 
from tobacco smoke (7). Secondhand smoke exposure can 
cause heart disease and lung cancer in nonsmoking adults. 
Nonsmokers who are exposed to secondhand smoke have a 
25%-—30% increase in risk for heart disease and 20%-—30% 
increase in risk for lung cancer (/6). Across all surveys, 
approximately 62% of respondents considered secondhand 
smoke to be very harmful to a person's health, and almost 
80% of respondents reported not allowing smoking anywhere 
inside their homes. With the exception of bars and cocktail 
lounges, the majority of adults believe smoking should not be 
allowed at all in public places (77.6% believe smoking should 
not be allowed in workplaces, 65.5% in restaurants, 75.4% 
in shopping malls, 72.6% in public buildings, and 75.9% 
in sporting events and concerts). However, only one third 
(33.1%) of adults believe smoking should not be allowed at 
all in bars or cocktail lounges. Measurement of these indica- 
tors are important to assess increased knowledge of, improved 
attitudes toward, and increased support for the creation and 
active enforcement of tobacco-free policies, as well as reduced 
exposure to secondhand smoke. The Task Force on Community 
Preventive Services has indicated that smoking bans and restric- 
tions are effective in both decreasing exposure to secondhand 
smoke and increasing smoking cessation (/ 7). 

States such as Montana, New Jersey, Illinois, and Ohio have 
used ATS data to assess knowledge of and attitudes toward 
secondhand smoke and smoke-free policies. Montana used 
state-level ATS data to assess support for smoke-free policies 
before the Montana Clean Indoor Air Act was passed in 2005 
and plans to use ATS data to evaluate the effects of full imple- 
mentation of the act. The New Jersey Department of Health 
and Senior Services used state-level ATS data to assess attitudes 
toward secondhand smoke before implementing a statewide 
smoke-free law in 2006. Illinois became a smoke-free state in 
2008 (i.e., a state that prohibits smoking in 100% of all indoor 
areas of workplaces and public places) and modified the 2009 
ATS questions to measure attitudes toward the newly smoke- 
free state. Before passage of a Smoke-Free Workplace Act in 
2006, Ohio used ATS data to provide advocates with pre-ballot 
opinions on whether smoking should be allowed in restaurants, 
bars, and other worksites (J Stine, Ohio Department of Health, 


personal communication, October 2008). In 2004, Ohio used 
ATS data to identify regions within the state with high smok- 
ing prevalence. This information was used to develop media 
campaigns to educate parents and other adults within these 
regions about the dangers of secondhand smoke for children 
in vehicles (J Stine, Ohio Department of Health, personal 
communication, October 2008). 


Disparities 

ATS data can be used to measure state progress in identify- 
ing and eliminating demographic disparities related to tobacco 
use. The data in this report indicate that approximately 25% 
of adults who identified themselves as multiracial or other 
race (i.e., not white, black, or Hispanic) were current smokers, 
which is a greater percentage of current smokers than in any 
other racial/ethnic category. In addition, although 30.7% of 
all respondents usually smoked menthol cigarettes, approxi- 
mately 82% of non-Hispanic black current smokers usually 
smoked menthol cigarettes. This estimate is consistent with 
nationwide data indicating that 80% of black smokers smoke 
menthol cigarettes (/8); in addition, menthol cigarette adver- 
tisements are targeted toward black smokers (/9). Disparities 
also occurred by education level; adults with some high school 
education or less smoked more than adults with higher levels 
of education. 

States might need to add specific questions or modify the 
sample design to optimize the data collected and to determine 
smoking prevalence patterns in certain populations. These 
data in return can be used to develop successful programs to 
improve public health. For example, in 2005, ATS data from 
Montana indicated a high prevalence of smoking among preg- 
nant women. The Montana Department of Health and Human 
Services used these data to educate policymakers and the public 
about the problem. Before 2003, no statewide tobacco-related 
surveys in Illinois gathered information about the sexual 
orientation of respondents. Analyses of Illinois data collected 
since then have shown that heterosexuals have a lower smoking 
prevalence (18.9%) than homosexuals (28.8%) and bisexuals 
(34.2%) (Chaloupka FJ, Ciecierski CC, Tauras JA, Siebel C, 
unpublished data, 2008). This information is important for 
the strategic planning process to ensure that tobacco control 
programs identify and reach these populations. 

ATS also has been used to assess the effectiveness of state 
tobacco control programs or interventions geared toward 
populations with higher levels of tobacco use. States such as 
Florida, Arkansas, Idaho, Georgia, and Alaska have included 


input from community members to develop a strategic plan to 


address tobacco-related disparities among various populations. 
For example, Florida plans to increase collection of data related 
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to specific populations, obtain funding to sustain programs 
for reduction and elimination of tobacco-related disparities, 
and implement culturally specific interventions that target 
tobacco use, exposure to secondhand smoke, and tobacco 
policies for specific populations. Additional steps should be 
taken to ensure that effective tobacco control programs and 
policies are reaching populations experiencing tobacco-related 
disparities. In 2005 and 2006, CDC developed the American 
Indian, Alaska Native, and Hispanic/Latino ATSs to measure 
tobacco use among these populations at the state-level. 


Improvements in Tobacco Control Programs 


Finally, ATS data can be used to improve state tobacco con- 
trol programs. Ohio has used ATS data from 2006 to support 
policy development regarding raising the state excise tax on 
“other tobacco products.” An amendment has been proposed 
to increase the tobacco product excise tax rate and to credit 
some of the additional revenue to the Tobacco Use Prevention 
Fund. This issue is under consideration in the 2009-2010 Ohio 
General Assembly regular session (J Stine, Ohio Department 
of Health, personal communication, October 2008). 

The 2002 and 2004 ATSs were one of the data sources 
Oklahoma used to evaluate a demonstration tobacco control 
program in Tulsa County before, during, and immediately after 
implementation of the program. Six measures that directly 
related to the project objectives were used: smoking prevalence, 
including among daily, some-day, and former smokers; home 
smoking policies; worksite smoking policies; current smokers 
who quit smoking 21 day within the preceding year; adults who 
quit smoking within the preceding year; and use of cessation 
resources. The percentages for these measures before and after 
the program implementation were used to tailor programs in 
other counties. 


Limitations 

The findings in this report are subject to at least three limita- 
tions. First, because ATS is a telephone survey of residential 
households, persons without landline telephones (i.e., those 
with no landline telephone or with a cellular telephone only) 
are not represented in the sample. Research suggests that 
approximately 15.8% of U.S. households do not have land- 
line telephones (20). Because studies indicate that smoking 
prevalence might be higher in households without landline 
telephones, the smoking prevalence in this report might be an 
underestimate for the entire adult population (20). Second, 
telephone surveys can be associated with significant error 
resulting from nonresponse; low response rates imply greater 
potential for nonresponse bias. Nevertheless, some researchers 
have discovered that no consistent relationship exists between 


response rates and nonresponse bias (2/—23). Finally, ATS data 
are based on self-reports and are subject to recall bias. However, 
studies suggest that smoking prevalence estimates obtained 
from self-reports and those calculated from cotinine levels (an 
indicator of nicotine intake) are comparable (24,25). 


Conclusion 


CDC recommends that states establish, maintain, and 
fund comprehensive tobacco control programs, at least at 
CDC-recommended levels, to reduce tobacco-related deaths 
and diseases (3). Comprehensive tobacco control programs 
require the implementation and maintenance of surveillance 
and evaluation systems that monitor progress on key outcome 
indicators (8). ATSs provide states with population-based data 
on knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors related to tobacco use 
that are helpful for evaluating comprehensive tobacco control 
programs. When the survey is conducted periodically, data 
from an ATS can be used to measure the effectiveness and 
accountability of the state tobacco control programs over time. 
In addition, an ATS can be used to track the impact of tobacco 
product regulation if conducted before and after a change in 
regulation. CDC regularly evaluates the recommended state 
ATS questions with a goal of more closely aligning the ques- 
tions with short-term, intermediate, and long-term outcome 
indicators to measure progress toward NTCP goals. ATS data 
can be used to make program-related decisions at the state level 
and can be tailored to meet state-specific needs. 
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TABLE 1. Number of interviews conducted, cooperation rate, and response rate, by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 
2003-2007 


State No. of interviews* Cooperation rate,t % Response rate,§ % 
Alaska 62.7 
Arkansas 
Florida 


Georgia 
Hawaii 
lowa 


Idaho 
Illinois 


Kansas 
Michigan 
Montana 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
West Virginia 


Wyoming 


* Includes complete and partially complete interviews in which respondents indicated whether they were male or female and answered and three or more 


questions among those involving age, multiple race, Hispanic origin, marital status, education, employment status, and number of telephones in the 
household. 


' The number of interviews conducted divided by the number of all eligible respondents contacted. 

8 The number of interviews conducted divided by the number of eligible respondents in the sample (including those not interviewed). 

* In 2006, Arkansas reported no refusals. 
** Not analyzed. Final disposition codes, which are used to categorize the number of interviews terminated before completion, the number of respondent 


refusals, and eligibility of telephone numbers, were assigned differently by this state. As a result, the response rate is not comparable to those from other 
states. 


2004 3,598 68.4 39.0 
2005 3,732 64.7 39.0 
2006 3.989 82.6 52.3 
2007 4,350 82.3 54.7 
2004 7,741 77.2 46.3 
2006 3,965 63.9 36.3 
2004 1,627 77.4 60.5 
2006 1,950 70.3 54.0 
2005 2,544 72.3 51.0 
2003 4,725 66.8 41.0 
2005 5,991 69.0 38.2 
2007 5.986 68.0 38.2 
2006 8,720 79.2 52.3 
S| 2005 4,650 55.3 31.5 
2004 2,011 78.4 59.3 
2005 2,086 63.2 47.2 
2006 2,437 65.6 48.5 
pO 2006 9,179 25.6 NA 
2003 2,503 80.8 57.1 
2006 2,551 81.5 58.2 
2004 4,161 66.5 41.0 
2006 5,960 57.0 35.2 
2004 1,530 94.9 75.6 
2005 2.919 75.2 50.9 
2007 5,538 69.2 55.4 
2005 2,008 82.0 53.7 
2007 2,025 81.7 50.6 
a 2004 2,206 82.8 62.1 
2006 1,843 77.2 60.5 
2007 2.655 77.7 58.3 
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TABLE 2. Prevalence of current use* of cigarettes, cigars, smokeless tobacco, or pipes among adults aged >18 years, by state — 
Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Cigarettes Cigars Pipes 


(95% Cit) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(21.3-26.0) 

(21.9-24.1) 

(20.1-28.1) 

(16.4—20.4) 

(15.4—19.3) 

(15.6-19.4) 

(15.2-18.3) 

Georgia . (17.7-20.0) 
Hawaii (11.3-15.5) 
lowa (17.5-22.9) 
(15.3-20.3) 

Idaho (13.9-17.6) 
Ilinois (18.2-21.2) 


(5.9-7.3) 


(5.5-8.2) (1.3-2.5) 
(4.6-6.6) (0.6—1.3) 
(5.2-6.7) (3.2-4.3) (0.4-0.9) 


(3.5-7.1) : (2.4—4.7) (0.5-2.3) 
(3.1-5.9) (1.9-3.6) (0.5-1.4) 
(4.1-6.5) (2.9-4.8) (1.1-2.3) 
(6.8-9.0) (1.3-2.2) 


(15.6—18.3) 

(15.9-19.3) 

(17.2-20.4) 

(15.6—20.2) 

(15.8-20.8) 

(14.6-19.3) 

New Jersey (14.5-16.8) 
New Mexico : (17.7-21.5) 
(17.7-21.9) 

Ohio (19.9-23.2) 


(5.7-7.6) (1.4-2.4) one 
(3.8-5.5) (3.6-5.6) 1.3 (0.8-2.0) 
(6.2-8.5) (2.0-3.5) 4 (0.7-1.6) 

(4.6-7.8) 


(0.7-1.3) (0.8—1.5) 
(2.4-4.2) 


(5.6-7.8) (0.8-1.7) 
(7.0-9.1) (2.9-4.5) (1.2-2.2) 
(7.0-11.6) (11.6-17.4) (3.5-6.0) 
(5.1-7.6) (2.4-4.3) (0.5-1.2) 
(3.1-4.8) (2.6-4.1) (0.3-0.8) 

(7.3-11.0) 

(4.4-7.0) 

(6.6-9.6) 

(5.8-9.0) 

(6.2-10.1) 


(20.9-23.8) 
Oklahoma (19.0-24.9) 
Pennsylvania : (19.3-23.0) 
South Carolina ‘ (17.5-20.9) 
West Virginia (23.0-28.1) 
(21.9-26.6) 
Wyoming (17.8-22.1) 
(18.7-23.7) 
(17.8-22.0) 

Median 6.4 


% 
—§ 
6.8 
5.5 
5.9 
5.0 
43 
5.2 
7.8 
(17.9-20.6) 7.4 (6.5-8.4) : (1.4-2.3) 
6.5 
46 
7.3 
6.6 
8.0 
9.0 
6.2 
3.9 


* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or some 


days. Current users of cigars, smokeless tobacco, or pipes were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported using any of these products every day or some days. 
' Confidence interval. 


§ Data unavailable. 


State Year % 
3.5 1.7 
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TABLE 3. Prevalence of current use“ of cigarettes, cigars, smokeless tobacco, or pipes among adults aged 18-29 years, by state 
— Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Cigarettes Smokeless tobacco 
(95% Cit) % (95% Cl) 


(26.4-38.0) 
(25.7-33.2) (5.6-9.8) 
(20.9-44.4) 
(19.8-32.0) 
(14.7-28.0) 
(17.3-30.5) (5.3-13.7) (1.4-5.3) 
(16.8-27.8) (6.9-15.1) (0.2-2.1) 
(20.8-27.3) (6.3-10.4) (3.2-5.9) (0.2-1.9) 
(10.3-23.3) 
(19.6-35.0) (5.2-16.2) (1.0-5.8) (0.1-2.8) 
(19.9-36.7) (2.8-12.6) (0.4-3.2) 

(13.7-24.5) (4.7-12.6) (2.4-7.2) (0.5-3.7) 
(22.3-30.5) ; (8.3-14.7) (1.1-3.6) 
(25.5-34.0) (8.9-15.1) (1.3-3.8) 
(19.4-28.0) (7.5-14.0) (1.0-4.3) 
(21.2-33.0) (3.5-9.4) (3.8-10.6) 6 (1.1-6.2) 
(19.7-29.3) (7.9-15.2) (2.8-8.4) 0 (0.8-4.8) 
(21.1-37.0) (4.8-13.9) 
(20.0-36.8) 
(24.5-40.9) 
(18.8-27.0) (0.7-3.1) ; (1.7-4.7) 
(14.5-24.3) 3 (2.1-8.4) 
(17.9-30.4) it 


Ohio (24.8-34.4) (6.9-13.6) (0.4—3.0) 


(25.9-34.7) (11.4-18.7) (4.5-10.1) . (1.6-5.6) 
Oklahoma (19.7-34.8) (5.7-17.4) . (9.6-22.8) . (0.6-5.6) 
Pennsylvania (26.0—38.0) (9.6—19.0) (3.8—11.1) (0.2-3.1) 
South Carolina (19.8-30.9) (2.3-8.2) (2.2-6.7) (0.0—1.1) 
West Virginia (32.3-48.9) (8.2-20.9) 
(21.8-36.1) (1.6-8.3) 
Wyoming (23.8-36.9) (9.5-19.5) 
(26.5-42.3) . (5.4-14.2) 


(25.4-39.8) (8.5-23.9) 
Median 10.0 1.2 
* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or some 


days. Current users of cigars, smokeless tobacco, or pipes were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported using any of these products every day or some days. 
' Confidence interval. 


5 Data unavailable. 


Pipes 
Alaska 2003 31.9 
Arkansas 2006 29.3 
Florida 2003 31.5 
2004 25.4 
2005 20.6 
2006 23.3 
2007 21.9 
Georgia 2004 23.9 
Hawai 2006 158 
lowa 2004 26.6 
2006 27.5 
idaho 2005 18.5 
2003 26.2 
2005 29.6 
2007 23.4 
Kansas 2006 26.7 
Michigan 2005 24.1 
Montana 2004 28.4 
2005 27.6 
2006 32.2 
New Jersey 2006 22.6 
New Mexico 2003 18.9 
New Mexico 2006 23.6 
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TABLE 4. Prevalence of current cigarette smoking* among adults aged =18 years, by age group and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, 
United States, 2003-2007 


18-24 yrs 25-44 yrs 45-64 yrs 265 yrs 
(95% Cit) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(24.0-39.5) (21.8-29.4) (17.7-25.0) (7.2-16.8) 
(25.7—36.0) (23.6-275) (22.7-25.5) (9.1-11.4) 
(20.2-52.9) (20.6—33.8) (22.8-37.7) (4.0-12.0) 
(16.3-31.7) (19.3-270) (15.7-22.3) (6.4—11.5) 
(14.9-34.0) (16.1-23.1) . (16.8-23.1) . (5.9-10.7) 
(18.3-377) (14.9-21.4) (18.7-—24.3) (5.2-8.5) 
(16.2-31.5) (15.0-20.7) (17.7-22.2) (6.0-9.3) 
Georgia (21.6-31.1) (18.7-22.2) (16.5-20.0) (6.6--10.0) 
Hawaii . (7.5-24.4) (12.0—-19.5) (11.6-17.9) (3.9-9.5) 
Idaho (13.1-27.9) (14.4-20.8) (14.2-19.5) (4.4-8.6) 
Iilinois (21.9-33.2) (20.3-25.2) (15.7-—20.3) (7.3-11.4) 
(24.6-36.3) (18.2-22.5) (18.0-21.8) 2 (6.0-9.9) 
(16.3-27.8) (18.0-22.9) (14.4—18.0) (5.5-8.3) 
(16.3-35.6) (20.5-30.1) (16.8-26.4) 4 (4.6-10.7) 
(23.1-470) (12.3-19.4) (16.6-24.5) (3.5-7.8) 
(19.3-35.4) (16.7-22.2) (15.8-20.1) (5.0-8.3) 
(17.1-29.7) (20.5-26.3) : (15.4—19.8) é (6.0-9.8) 
(21.0-41.7) (16.2-24.3) (12.8—19.0) (6.0-13.6) 
(20.5-44.0) (17.1-25.6) (13.8-20.2) (4.2-9.0) 
(24.8-4711) (14.2-22.7) 3 (11.9-16.9) (4.6-9.3) 
(18.8-30.4) (16.0-19.8) (13.7—16.6) : (6.0-8.5) 
(13.1-26.5) (19.7-26.3) (18.7-—25.2) (6.1-—11.2) 
(13.1-28.9) (20.1-28.1) (17.5-23.3) (8.1-13.2) 
(20.5-33.4) (23.9-29.8) (19.1-24.2) (6.6-10.8) 
(24.7-370) (25.0-30.2) (19.3-23.2) (6.8—10.3) 
(178-36.2) (19.7-30.6) (17.5-26.7) (8.9-19.1) 
Pennsylvania (24.4-39.8) (22.0-28.7) (19.5-25.2) (4.3-8.0) 
South Carolina (19.0-34.7) (20.7-26.7) (16.1-20.1) (5.7-8.9) 
West Virginia (30.0-52.4) : (27.2-36.5) (20.7-27.8) (6.1-—10.8) 
(14.5-32.8) . (29.0-38.4) (20.7-27.5) (7.5-13.9) 
Wyoming (22.1-40.2) (20.5-277) (14.3-19.6) (6.2-12.7) 
(28.3-49.5) (19.6-276) A (14.8-20.9) (6.7—13.5) 
(26.9-46.0) (18.3-25.4) (15.3-20.1) : (5.0-10.0) 
Median 19.8 


* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 
t Confidence interval. 


TABLE 5. Prevalence of current cigar smoking* among adults aged =18 years, by age group and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, 
United States, 2003-2007 


18-24 yrs 25-44 yrs 45-64 yrs >65 yrs 
State (95% Cit) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


Florida (4.8-17.0) (5.5-10.4) (5.2-10.0) (2.5-5.2) 

(75-19.2) (4.5-8.1) (3.9-6.3) (1.5-3.2) 

Georgia (5.9-11.8) : (5.4-7.7) (5.2-7.6) (0.8-2.2) 

Idaho (6.4-18.2) . (3.4-7.0) (3.8-7.1) (0.2-1.8) 

IMlinois (8.2-16.9) (7.6—-11.5) (5.6-9.0) (0.9-2.5) 

(9.2-18.1) (7.4-10.5) (5.0-7.4) (1.0-4.4) 

(6.6—15.3) (5.8-9.1) (5.0-7.6) (2.1-4.1) 

lowa (2.5-15.1) (4.4—11.5) (2.8-9.4) (0.0—1.9) 

4 (2.7-17.3) : (2.8-6.9) . (3.2-7.3) . (0.6-2.8) 

Kansas (2.5-10.7) (3.8-6.7) (3.9-6.4) (1.4-4.0) 

Michigan (5.0-14.0) . (6.5-10.4) (5.9-9.5) (2.5-5.3) 

Ohio (71-17.1) (6.3-9.9) (4.3-7.) . (1.6-4.0) 

(13.6-24.2) (7.1-10.7) (5.0-7.6) (1.5-3.4) 

Oklahoma (4.9-17.9) (4.7-14.4) (6.4-12.8) (6.2-14.4) 

Pennsylvania (10.1-22.0) : (5.3-9.9) (3.9-7.1) (0.4-1.9) 

South Carolina (1.7-11.2) (2.5-5.1) (3.8-6.3) (1.4-3.3) 
Median 


* Current cigar smokers were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigars every day or some days. 
Confidence interval. 
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TABLE 6. Prevalence of current use of smokeless tobacco* among adults aged >18 years, by age group and state — Adult Tobacco 
Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Median 


18-24 yrs 25-44 yrs 45-64 yrs 265 yrs 
State Year % (95% Cit) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 
Arkansas 2006 6.2 (4.0-9.5) 9.0 (7.7-10.4) 6.0 (5.2-6.9) 3.3 (2.7-4.1) 
Florida 2006 3.6 (1.6-7.8) 25 (1.5-4.1) 12 (0.7-2.0) 0.9 (0.5-1.6) 
2007 04 (0.1-3.1) 14 (0.8-2.4) 0.6 (0.3—1.2) 0.9 (0.4—1.8) 
Georgia 2004 3.6 (2.3-5.5) 38 (3.9-5.9) 28 (2.1-3.7) 2.9 (2.1-3.9) 
idaho 2005 41 (1.9-8.6) 6.3 (4.5-8.6) 2.1 (1.2-3.5) 1.1 (0.5-2.6) 
Ilinois 2003 24 (1.2-4.9) 2.2 (1.5-3.2) 10 (0.6—1.9) 13 (0.8-2.2) 
2005 19 (0.9-4.2) 24 (1.6-3.4) 14 (0.9-2.1) 1.0 (0.6—1.8) 
2007 15 (0.5-4.6) 2.7 (1.9-4.0) 16 (1.0-2.5) 0.5 (0.2—1.2) 
lowa 2004 2.6 (0.9-7.3) 6.2 (4.0-9.6) 19 (1.1-3.4) 0.9 (0.3-2.9) 
2006 0.0 5.2 (3.4-7.8) 2.1 (1.2-3.5) 1.0 (0.4-2.7) 
Kansas 2006 5.9 (2.7—12.3) 74 (5.7-9.5) 2.2 (1.5-3.2) 1.6 (0.9-2.8) 
Michigan 2005 6.1 (3.2—11.1) 2.9 (1.9-4.6) 15 (0.8-2.6) 15 (0.8-3.2) 
Montana 2004 8.2 (4.0—15.9) 9.2 (6.3-13.4) 46 (3.0-6.8) 15 (0.6—3.6) 
New Jersey 2006 19 (0.8-4.3) 14 (0.9-2.1) 0.6 (0.3—1.0) 0.2 (0.1-0.5) 
New Mexico 2003 5.0 (2.0—12.1) 42 (2.9-6.1) 2.3 (1.4-3.6) 12 (0.6—2.6) 
Ohio 2006 8.4 (5.2—13.5) 49 (3.7-6.4) 17 (1.2-2.5) 0.9 (0.5—1.6) 
Oklahoma 2004 15.0 (8.5-25.0) 18.2 (13.2-24.6) 11.3 (8.1-15.5) 9.4 (5.6-15.5) 
Pennsylvania 2005 5.9 (2.8-12.0) 47 (3.2-7.0) 2.0 (1.2-3.5) 0.9 (0.4—1.7) 
South Carolina 2007 41 (1.9-8.7) 4.6 (3.4-6.2) 2.1 (1.5-3.1) 2.1 (1.4-3.2) 
West Virginia 2005 15.5 (8.6-26.5) 11.3 (8.4-15.1) 63 (4.3-9.3) 5.5 (3.7-8.0) 
2007 14 (0.2-9.0) 9.2 (6.6—12.6) 46 (3.2-6.6) 41 (2.5-6.6) 
Wyoming 2004 13.3 (7.8-21.6) 12.5 (9.9—15.6) 47 (3.4-6.6) 14 (0.6-3.4) 
2006 76 (3.7-14.9) 110 (8.1—14.7) 5.7 (4.0-8.1) 2.3 (1.1-5.0) 
2007 11.6 (6.2-20.5) 12.7 (8.8-18.0) 49 (3.6-6.6) 1.6 (0.8-3.3) 


days 


' Confidence interval. 


* Current users of smokeless tobacco were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported using smokeless tobacco (chewing tobacco or snuff) every day or some 


TABLE 7. Prevalence of current pipe smoking* among adults aged 218 years, by age group and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, 
United States, 2003-2007 


State 


18-24 yrs 


25-44 yrs 


45-64 yrs 


265 yrs 


Median 


Year % (95% Ci") % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 
Georgia 2004 0.7 (0.2-2.9) 0.6 (0.4—1.1) 0.6 (0.4—1.1) 0.7 (0.3-1.4) 
Idaho 2005 2.1 (0.7-5.8) 1.0 (0.5-2.4) 2.0 (1.1-3.4) 17 (0.7—4.1) 
lowa 2004 0.2 (0.0—1.6) 1.6 (0.5-5.0) 14 (0.4-4.1) 0.5 (0.1-3.8) 

2006 0.0 0.6 (0.2-1.7) 14 (0.6-3.1) 08 (0.3-2.7) 
Kansas 2006 3.0 (1.0-8.7) 0.9 (0.5-1.8) 14 (0.9-2.4) 0.4 (0.1-1.4) 
Michigan 2005 28 (1.0-7.4) 0.5 (0.3-1.1) 1.0 (0.5-2.0) 11 (0.5-2.2) 
New Jersey 2006 40 (2.3-70) 0.7 (0.3-1.3) 1.0 (0.7—1.4) 0.7 (0.4—1.3) 
Ohio 2004 0.8 (0.2-2.6) 0.7 (0.2—-1.8) 2.1 (1.3-3.4) 0.9 (0.4—2.0) 

2006 3.9 (1.9-8.0) 16 (1.0-2.8) 11 (0.7-1.7) 0.9 (0.5-1.6) 
Oklahoma 2004 11 (0.2-5.7) 27 (1.4-5.0) 6.3 (4.1-9.4) 9.6 (6.1-14.9) 
Pennsylvania 2005 0.5 (0.1-3.2) 0.4 (0.1-1.6) 12 (0.6-2.2) 0.8 (0.4—1.9) 
South Carolina 2007 0.3 (0.0—-1.9) 0.3 (0.1-0.8) 0.7 (0.4—1.5) 0.6 (0.3-1.2) 


* Current pipe smokers were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported smoking a pipe every day or some days. 
' Confidence interval. 
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TABLE 8. Prevalence of current cigarette smoking* among adults aged >18 years, by race/ethnicity and state — Adult Tobacco 
Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Other race or multiracial, 
White, non-Hispanic Black, non-Hispanic non-Hispanic Hispanic 


State % (95% Cit) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


Alaska (17.3-22.7) (12.3—37.6) 5 (29.7—40.9) : (8.8-30.6) 
Arkansas (22.1-24.5) (17.3-23.0) (21.3-40.4) (8.8-19.9) 
Florida (20.8-29.5) . (2.1-12.4) NA (21.9-54.3) 
(18.5-23.1) (7.5-19.4) (10.7-—26.9) (9.2-21.6) 
(17.4-22.3) (4.8-13.8) . (6.3-15.1) (71-177) 
(16.2-20.5) (9.3-21.1) (6.0—15.8) (11.7-23.8) 
(15.5—19.0) (10.5-21.6) (10.4—22.8) (12.2-21.0) 
Georgia (17.7-20.4) (15.4—20.6) - (17.3-29.5) . (13.3-24.0) 
Illinois (17.3-20.3) (15.5-24.9) (18.3-32.7) (15.7-29.1) 
(18.0—21.1) (17.3-26.0) J (10.7-20.7) (12.7-23.1) 
(15.2—18.2) (16.6-—26.2) (14.1-27.2) (8.4—18.4) 
Kansas (15.4—19.0) b (6.6-—18.6) (23.1-44.6) (11.3-272) 
Michigan (16.2-19.7) : (17.7-26.2) (17.2-32.2) (16.7-38.4) 
Montana (13.0-17.6) (37.4-55.8) 
(14.0-19.2) (35.9-55.2) 
(12.4-17.2) J (23.2-39.0) 
New Jersey (14.5-17.0) (14.9-22.9) (10.7-19.7) (10.5—175) 
New Mexico : (18.4—23.5) NA : (7.5-20.7) (16.5-22.9) 
Ohio (19.5-23.1) : (16.7-27.0) (15.7-30.3) (22.9-50.5) 
(20.3-23.4) (22.5-34.9) (14.8-29.5) (19.1-39.9) 
Oklahoma (18.2-24.4) 4 (6.1-27.9) (20.1-42.4) (8.5-51.0) 
Pennsylvania (18.0-21.8) . (20.5-38.1) (18.4—43.0) (25.5-56.0) 
South Carolina (17.4-21.2) (14.5-23.3) 4 (13.3-29.2) . (14.2-376) 
West Virginia (22.5-278) % (22.5-52.0) NA 
(22.4—27.3) 4 (13.2-42.5) NA 
Wyoming (17.1-21.5) (16.7-39.2) (15.9-36.2) 
(17.3-22.2) (28.6—60.2) (179-418) 
(16.7-20.9) (27.3-50.2) (14.6-42.8) 
Median 19.4 18.6 24.8 


* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 


Confidence interval. 
§ Not analyzed (number of respondents <50). 


TABLE 9. Prevalence of current cigar smoking* among adults aged >18 years, by race/ethnicity and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, 
United States, 2003-2007 


Other race or multiracial, 
White, non-Hispanic Black, non-Hispanic non-Hispanic Hispanic 


State % (95% Cit) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


Florida ; (5.7-8.8) : (2.7-13.0) : (4.3-18.6) . (2.5-9.9) 

(4.6-6.9) (2.4—10.7) (4.0-14.7) (2.6-78) 

Georgia 3 (5.3-7.1) . (4.1-7.6) (4.4—12.0) (2.6-77) 

Iinois (6.4-8.7) (4.4-10.7) (7.0-20.1) . (4.5-14.3) 

(6.8-9.0) . (2.2-6.8) (4.0-11.8) (4.5-13.3) 

(5.6-7.7) (3.6-11.1) (6.7-177) (1.4-5.6) 

Kansas . (3.9-5.8) . (0.5-2.8) (2.7-13.2) (0.7-5.5) 

Michigan (5.7-8.1) (5.7-12.6) (6.1-15.8) (4.9-23.1) 

Ohio (5.1-7.4) (4.9-11.5) (4.9-14.8) : (8.6-36.1) 

: (6.7-8.9) . (6.8—17.0) (5.3-22.2) . (1.1-12.3) 

Oklahoma (6.6-11.0) (0.6-9.0) (5.0-376) (3.7—30.3) 

Pennsylvania (4.8-7.3) (3.7-179) (5.0-28.5) (1.9-18.4) 

South Carolina (3.0-4.9) (1.7-6.2) (3.0-14.6) (2.0-15.7) 
Median 


* Current cigar smokers were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigars every day or some days. 
1 Confidence interval. 
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TABLE 10. Prevalence of current use of smokeless tobacco* among adults aged 218 years, by race/ethnicity and state — Adult 
Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Other race or multiracial, 
White, non-Hispanic Black, non-Hispanic non-Hispanic Hispanic 


State % (95% Cl") % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


Arkansas : (6.6-8.2) (2.5-4.3) (4.1—10.5) (1.2-7.3) 
Florida (1.3-2.7) (0.2-2.0) (1.7-14.1) (0.4-3.5) 
(0.6—1.6) . (0.3-3.0) (0.4-5.5) : (0.2-1.0) 

Georgia (4.0-5.5) . (1.4-3.0) (0.3-3.3) (0.7-2.6) 
Ilinois (1.4-2.4) (0.3-4.2) (1.1-5.4) (0.3-4.4) 
(1.5-2.5) (0.4-3.1) (0.6-6.5) . (0.1-2.5) 

; (1.5-2.8) (0.7-6.6) (0.2-3.3) 

Kansas (3.9-6.1) t 5-6. (0.4—3.6) (0.3-12.0) 


Michigan (2.1-3.8) (0.6-9.6) : (0.4—18.9) 
Montana (4.4-7.8) (5.7-—16.0) NA 


New Jersey : (0.9-1.7) (0.0-0.4) , (0.1-0.9) 
New Mexico ' (2.7-5.1) ‘ (2.6—13.9) 
Ohio (3.0-4.7) 3-3. (1.5-17.7) 
Oklahoma (11.6—17.8) NA 
Pennsylvania (2.3-4.3) (1.0-28.1) (0.9-15.0) 
South Carolina . (3.0-4.9) (0.8-6.2) (1.1-13.0) 
West Virginia (7.0-10.6) (8.1-—38.0) 

(4.5-7.2) (1.7-16.5) 
Wyoming . (6.7-10.0) ; (4.1-19.2) 


(5.4-8.6) (6.2-34.2) 
2007 : (6.2-9.4) (2.2—11.8) 


(4.2-53.3) 
Median 


* Current users of smokeless tobacco were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported using smokeless tobacco (chewing tobacco or snuff) every day or some days. 
' Confidence interval. 


5 Not analyzed (number of respondents <50). 


TABLE 11. Prevalence of current pipe smoking* among adults aged 218 years, by race/ethnicity and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, 
United States, 2003-2007 


Other race or multiracial, 
White, non-Hispanic Black, non-Hispanic non-Hispanic Hispanic 


State (95% Cl") % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


Georgia (0.4—1.0) (0.1-1.1) (0.4—3.2) : (0.3-4.0) 
Kansas (0.8-2.1) (0.1-—1.3) (1.5-9.1) (0.1-2.1) 
Michigan (0.5-1.4) (0.0-0.9) . (1.4-7.8) (0.4—18.9) 
New Jersey (0.8-1.6) (0.1-1.4) A (0.6-5.7) (0.3-1.9) 
Ohio (0.9—1.9) ! (0.0-0.7) (0.1-6.9) 

Oklahoma . (3.7-6.8) . (0.8—12.5) . (1.4-8.8) NA 
Pennsylvania (0.5—1.4) 


South Carolina (0.2-0.6) (0.2-1.7) (0.2-6.3) 
Median 


* Current pipe smokers were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported smoking a pipe every day or some days. 
' Confidence interval 


» Not analyzed (number of respondents <50). 


0.3 
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TABLE 12. Prevalence of current cigarette smoking* among adults aged =18 years, by sex and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, 
United States, 2003-2007 


Men Women 
(95% Cit) (95% Cl) 


(21.2-28.3) (19.5-25.9) 

(23.0-26.7) (20.0-22.5) 

(19.8-32.4) . (17.7-27.6) 

(17.2-23.5) (14.4-19.2) 

(14.4—20.9) : (14.9-19.6) 

(18.2-24.9) (12.1-15.6) 

(16.2-21.4) . (13.1-16.6) 

(18.9-22.7) (15.7-18.4) 

(11.0—17.2) A (10.1-15.8) 

(14.6-20.5) (11.8-16.4) 

(19.8-24.6) (15.7-19.2) 

(18.5-22.8) (16.4-19.6) 

(16.8-21.2) (13.5-16.7) 

lowa (18.6—27.6) (14.8-20.9) 
(16.0—24.1) (12.9-18.9) 

Kansas . (16.8-22.5) (13.8-17.7) 
Michigan (18.2-23.6) (15.1-18.6) 
Montana > (14.7-21.6) ‘ (14.7-21.1) 
(17.1-25.2) (12.9-18.6) 

(15.0-22.3) (12.5-18.7) 

New Jersey (16.5-20.2) (11.9-14.4) 
New Mexico (18.2-24.1) (15.8-20.6) 
(21.3-28.6) (13.1-17.2) 

Ohio (22.4—28.0) (16.6-20.2) 
(21.6-26.2) (19.3-22.7) 

Oklahoma (18.8-28.6) (17.3-23.9) 
Pennsylvania (19.6—25.5) (17.8-22.3) 
South Carolina : (19.2-25.0) (14.8-18.5) 
West Virginia (24.2-32.1) (19.9-26.5) 
(21.4-28.7) (20.6-26.7) 

Wyoming (17.7-24.3) (16.4-21.7) 
(17.9-25.5) (17.7-24.0) 

(16.9-23.6) (17.2-22.4) 


Median 


* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 
t Confidence interval. 


TABLE 13. Prevalence of current cigar smoking* among adults aged 218 years, by sex and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United 
States, 2003-2007 


Men Women 

State (95% Cit) (95% Cl) 

Florida (10.3-15.5) (0.7-2.2) 

(8.0-11.9) (1.0-2.2) 

Georgia (9.8-12.6) (0.7-1.4) 

Idaho (7.5-12.1) (0.4-1.8) 

Illinois (12.7-16.9) i (1.0-2.1) 

(11.8-15.5) (1.0-2.4) 

(10.2-13.8) (1.0-2.4) 

lowa (7.0-14.2) (0.1-1.0) 

(6.2—11.6) (0.1—1.1) 

Kansas (6.9-10.3) : (0.4-1.8) 

Michigan (10.9—15.2) (1.4-2.9) 

Ohio (10.5-14.7) (0.9-1.9) 

(12.9-17.0) (1.2-2.5) 

Oklahoma (9.2-17.9) (3.7-7.4) 

Pennsylvania (9.1-13.7) (1.1-2.8) 

South Carolina (5.6-9.1) (0.5-1.4) 
Median 


* Current cigar smokers were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigars every day or some days. 
' Confidence interval. 
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TABLE 14. Prevalence of current use of smokeless tobacco* among adults aged =18 years, by sex and state — Adult Tobacco 


(95% Cit) 


(95% Cl) 


(11.7-14.4) 


Florida 2006 3.5 (2.5-4.8) 
2007 1.7 (1.1-2.5) 
Georgia 2004 6.8 (5.9-8.0) 
Idaho 2005 7.3 (5.6-9.4) 
Ilinois 2003 3.5 (2.7-4.6) 
2005 3.5 (2.7-4.6) 
2007 3.6 (2.7-4.9) 
lowa 2004 6.9 (4.9-9.6) 
2006 55 (3.9-7.5) 
Kansas 2006 9.0 (7.2-11.2) 
Michigan 2005 5.4 (4.0-7.2) 
Montana 2004 11.8 (9.1-15.2) 
New Jersey 2006 1.9 (1.4-2.7) 
New Mexico 2003 6.4 (4.8-8.4) 
2006 74 (6.0-9.1) 
Oklahoma 2004 23.3 (18.4-29.0) 
Pennsylvania 2005 6.4 (4.8-8.6) 
South Carolina 2007 6.4 (5.1-8.1) 
West Virginia 2005 16.0 (13.1-19.4) 
2007 10.6 (8.4—13.3) 
Wyoming 2004 15.7 (13.0-18.8) 
2006 13.8 (11.1-17.0) 
2007 14.7 (11.4-18.8) 


Median 


(0.4-0.8) 
(0.1-1.3) 
(0.1-0.6) 
(0.6-1.1) 
(0.1-0.7) 
(0.0-0.2) 
(0.0-0.3) 
(0.0-0.7) 
(0.0-0.5) 


(0.0-0.3) 
(0.0-0.1) 
(0.1-1.0) 
(0.0-0.1) 
(0.0-0.5) 
(0.0-0.4) 
(3.9-8.1) 
(0.1-0.8) 
(0.2-0.6) 
(1.2-5.3) 
(0.4-2.0) 
(0.1-0.8) 
(0.3-2.2) 
(0.7-2.1) 


' Confidence interval. 


States, 2003-2007 


* Current users of smokeless tobacco were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported using smokeless tobacco (chewing tobacco or snuff) every day or some days. 


TABLE 15. Prevalence of current pipe smoking* among adults aged >18 years, by sex and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United 


(95% Cit) 


Median 


Georgia 2004 1.2 (0.8—1.8) 0.1 (0.0-0.3) 
idaho 2005 3.1 (2.1-4.6) 0.1 (0.0-0.5) 
lowa 2004 23 (1.1-4.8) 0.0 
2006 17 (0.9-2.9) 0.0 
Kansas 2006 25 (1.6-4.0) 0.1 (0.1-0.3) 
Michigan 2005 2.0 (1.3-3.2) 0.1 (0.0-0.4) 
New Jersey 2006 19 (1.4-2.6) 0.5 (0.2-1.0) 
Ohio 2004 24 (1.4-3.2) 03 (0.1-0.7) 
2006 3.3 (2.4-4.6) 0.1 (0.0-0.2) 
Oklahoma 2004 5.5 (3.7-8.1) 3.7 (2.5-5.4) 
Pennsylvania 2005 1.6 (1.0-2.5) 0.0 
South Carolina 2007 1.0 (0.6-1.6) 0.0 (0.0-0.1) 


Confidence interval. 


* Current pipe smokers were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported smoking a pipe every day or some days. 
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Men Women 
State Year % % 
Arkansas 2006 13.0 fF 0.6 
0.3 
0.2 
08 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
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0.0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.4 
0.0 
0.1 
0.1 
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0.3 
0.4 
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TABLE 16. Prevalence of current cigarette smoking* among adults aged >25 years, by education level and state — Adult Tobacco 
Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


High school diploma or GED 
Some high school or less equivalent Some college College diploma or higher 


(95% CIS) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(19.5-36.9) (30.9-42.2) (19.8-29.5) (8.2-13.8) 
(24.5-30.9) (23.3-26.9) (22.9-26.9) (10.1-12.9) 

(13.4-39.3) (28.8-45.0) (15.5-31.2) (75~16.8) 

(16.1-32.8) (179-26.1) (16.4-24.7) (10.0-15.8) 

(26.2-45.7) (17.2-25.5) (16.5-24.1) (5.9-10.1) 

(13.0-30.3) (15.5-22.2) (178-24.4) (8.5-13.2) 

(16.4-29.0) (19.7-26.4) (14.2-19.4) (7.4-10.9) 

Georgia (22.6-31.0) (21.2-25.9) (18.5-23.1) (7.7-10.4) 
Hawaii (12.2-45.1) (15.0-24.4) (9.7-18.2) (6.4-11.4) 
Idaho (22.4-40.5) (170-24.6) (11.8-178) (5.2-9.7) 
IMinois (20.5-35.1) (22.1-28.5) (18.7-24.5) (9.3-13.0) 
(20.3-33.4) (22.0-27.6) (18.8-24.2) (9.1-12.1) 

(20.1-36.7) (21.4-27.7) (18.3-24.0) (6.8-9.5) 

lowa (15.0-38.4) (20.7-31.4) (18.3-28.8) (5.7-12.4) 
(14.8-35.9) (13.1-20.5) (14.5-22.9) (5.9-12.0) 

Kansas (18.4-35.3) (19.2-25.9) (17.0-22.9) (6.4-9.2) 
Michigan (33.2-50.6) (22.5~-29.6) (16.0-21.7) (7.6-11.4) 
Montana (21.9-45.1) (14.3-22.6) ; (16.8-25.8) y (6.4-12.1) 
(16.9-39.4) (18.3-27.7) (14.8-23.5) (6.1-11.1) 

(20.9-44.6) (16.3-26.0) (11.7-18.2) (5.4—10.2) 

New Jersey (14.8-24.2) (19.0-23.8) (18.3-23.6) (7.4-9.5) 
New Mexico (15.5~26.2) (20.1-28.5) (20.4~-28.1) : (9.5-15.2) 
(19.1-31.3) (21.9-31.3) (17.3-25.5) (10.0-15.9) 

Ohio (33.4-47.6) (23.0-29.4) (19.6-25.9) (8.1-12.1) 
(34.8-479) (23.7-28.8) (21.1-26.9) (9.5-12.9) 

Oklahoma (33.7-61.2) (20.9-31.9) (16.4-28.0) (6.8-13.7) 
Pennsylvania (21.2-376) (20.5-26.5) (18.2-26.2) (9.8-15.0) 
South Carolina (23.4-35.2) (20.4-26.6) (18.0-23.9) (7.1-11.2) 
West Virginia (23.9-38.0) (27.1-35.7) (16.2-25.1) (8.1-14.2) 
(31.9-46.9) (23.6-31.5) (22.2-32.1) (7.3-13.5) 

Wyoming (22.1-43.0) (20.1-28.3) (18.1-25.2) (5.6-10.2) 
(19.9-47.2) (21.7-30.7) (179-25.7) (4.9-9.5) 

(28.5-50.7) (20.2-27.6) (16.1-22.5) (5.8-9.8) 


Median 


* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or some days. 
t General educational development equivalent. 
§ Confidence interval. 


TABLE 17. Prevalence of current cigar smoking* among adults aged 225 years, by education level and state — Adult Tobacco 
Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


High school diploma or GED 
Some high school or less equivalentt Some college College diploma or higher 


State % (95% CIs) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


Florida 6.2 (3.1-12.0) (3.0-6.9) 8.5 (6.2-11.7) . (4.4-9.0) 
44 (2.5-75) . (3.3-7.4) 5.2 (3.8-7.1) . (3.1-5.6) 
Georgia 41 (2.7-6.2) (3.9-6.5) 6.1 (4.8-7.9) (4.9-7.4) 
Idaho 6.7 (2.9-14.7) . (2.2-5.5) 3.6 (2.3-5.5) . (3.3-7.5) 
Illinois 3.4 (1.4-8.3) é (4.9-9.6) 73 (5.5-~9.6) (6.3-9.6) 
47 (2.1—10.5) (4.3-7.9) 78 (6.1-10.0) (5.4-7.9) 
6.1 (3.1-—11.4) (5.7—10.1) 5.1 (3.7-6.9) (4.7-7.1) 
lowa 26 (0.6—10.8) (2.7-10.6) 5.7 (3.1-10.4) (2.0-76) 
5.9 (2.1-15.3) (2.3-6.4) 5.4 (3.5-8.5) (1.0-4.1) 
Kansas 2.5 (0.8-7.0) (3.5-6.8) 47 (3.4-6.4) (3.1-5.7) 
Michigan 8.8 (4.7-15.7) (5.6—10.2) 8.7 (6.6—-11.4) (4.2-7.1) 
Ohio 5.6 (3.1-9.9) . (4.4-8.1) 6.7 (5.0-9.0) : (4.2-76) 
11.9 (78-178) (5.3-8.7) 73 (5.6-9.5) (3.4-6.0) 
Oklahoma 72 (3.4—14.8) (5.7-12.9) 13.8 (79-23.0) (3.4-9.6) 
Pennsylvania 2005 73 (3.5-14.7) J (3.4-6.7) 5.5 (3.3-8.9) ‘ (3.2-7.0) 
South Carolina 2007 5.1 (2.8-9.0) . (3.7-6.7) 2.2 (1.5-3.3) K (2.7-5.8) 
Median 5.8 . 5.9 


* Current cigar smokers were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigars every day or some days. 
' General educational development equivalent. 
§ Confidence interval. 


State Year % 
276 24.0 20.9 9.0 
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TABLE 18. Prevalence of current use of smokeless tobacco* among adults aged >25 years, by education level and state — Adult 
Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


High school diploma or GED 
Some high school or less equivalent! Some college College diploma or higher 


(95% Cl8) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(78-12.3) (7.4-10.0) (4.1-6.3) (3.5-5.6) 

(1.2-4.6) (1.0-2.9) (1.1-4.1) : (0.5-2.2) 

(1.1-5.5) (0.5-1.8) (0.8-2.5) (0.2-1.2) 

(4.5-8.2) (3.5-6.0) (2.9-5.5) (1.7-3.3) 

(1.1-11.1) (3.5-8.1) (3.0-6.8) (0.6-3.0) 

(1.8-9.1) (1.1-3.1) (0.5—1.8) (1.0-2.5) 

(0.8-4.3) (1.6-3.6) (1.3-3.9) (0.6-1.7) 

(0.9-6.8) (2.7-6.1) (0.7-2.7) (0.5—1.7) 

(1.7-17.3) (2.1-6.4) (2.5-8.3) (0.7-3.9) 

(1.6-10.0) (2.0-5.6) (2.4-6.9) (0.8-—3.8) 

Kansas (0.7-6.6) (3.2-7.1) (4.1-8.1) (2.1-4.5) 
Michigan (1.3-8.5) . (1.9-5.3) (1.1-4.2) (0.7-2.3) 
Montana (4.6-20.0) : (5.1-12.0) (2.9-79) (2.3-8.0) 
New Jersey (0.9-2.6) (0.6-2.2) (0.3-0.9) 
New Mexico (0.7-4.2) (3.9-8.7) : (1.3-3.7) (1.0-3.4) 
Ohio (2.2-8.6) (2.4-4.8) (1.9-4.7) (1.3-3.1) 
Oklahoma (11.2-41.7) (79-16.5) (9.2-20.8) . (9.8-20.7) 
Pennsylvania (3.7-14.6) (1.4-3.8) (2.0-76) (1.1-3.6) 
South Carolina (2.2-6.4) (3.0-5.8) (2.0-5.0) (14-3.4) 
West Virginia (79-172) (70-13.4) (4.0-10.4) (3.1-8.3) 
(6.5-16.1) (5.2-10.1) (3.2-8.9) (2.0-6.6) 

Wyoming (2.6-13.9) (6.7-12.7) (6.4-11.7) (2.8-6.2) 
(4.2-23.3) (6.5-13.7) (4.5-10.1) (3.0-7.2) 

2007 (0.6—10.0) (6.3-11.3) (5.7-10.4) (3.0-14.1) 


Median 


* Current users of smokeless tobacco were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported using smokeless tobacco (chewing tobacco or snuff) every day or some days. 
' General educational development equivalent. 


5 Confidence interval. 


TABLE 19. Prevalence of current pipe smoking* among adults aged =25 years, by education level and state — Adult Tobacco 
Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


High school diploma or GED 
Some high school or less equivalentt Some college College diploma or higher 


(95% CIs) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(0.4-2.4) (0.3-1.1) (0.2-1.4) 5 (0.4—1.1) 

(4.6-179) (0.7-3.0) (0.2-1.4) (0.4-2.7) 

(0.3-5.1) (0.9-6.5) (0.1-2.6) 

(1.3-14.4) (0.2—1.8) . (0.5-3.2) (0.1—1.1) 

Kansas (0.1-5.9) (0.4—1.8) (0.5-2.2) (0.6—2.0) 
Michigan (1.0-7.5) (0.3-1.9) (0.3—1.6) (0.4—1.3) 
New Jersey (0.3-2.3) (0.4—1.4) (0.4—1.1) (0.6—1.4) 
Ohio (0.5-5.1) (0.8-3.1) E (0.5-2.6) (0.4—1.6) 
(0.8-5.9) (0.5-1.7) (0.7-2.4) (0.8-2.5) 

Oklahoma (1.4-11.2) (3.6-9.7) (4.3-10.5) (2.1-6.7) 
Pennsylvania (0.5-5.3) (0.5—1.9) (0.3-3.0) (0.1—1.1) 


South Carolina (0.2-3.4) (0.4—1.6) (0.1-0.8) (0.1—1.2) 
Median 


* Current pipe smokers were respondents who, at the time of the interview, reported smoking a pipe every day or some days. 
' General educational development equivalent. 
Confidence interval. 


State Year % ee 
41 1.4 4.1 2.0 
State Year % ee 
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TABLE 20. Prevalence of lifetime use* of tobacco products other than cigarettes among adults aged 2>18 years, by state — Adult 
Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Cigars Smokeless tobacco Pipes 
State (95% Cit) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(39.5-44.1) (12.1-15.3) 
Florida (39.0-42.8) (12.3-15.0) 
Georgia (38.4—41.2) (15.7-18.0) (15.6-17.6) 
Idaho (41.0-45.7) (19.8-23.8) (19.7-23.6) 
Illinois (42.0-45.5) (11.8-14.2) 
(43.2-46.3) . (12.2-14.6) 
lowa (43.8-50.3) (17.5-23.1) (19.5-25.1) 
(44.2-50.3) (16.8-21.7) (17.9-22.5) 
Kansas : (43.8-48.0) J (22.7-26.5) (18.3-21.3) 
Michigan é (43.5-47.5) (14.2-17.4) . (18.4-21.5) 
(28.9-35.0) 
New Jersey (9.8—11.6) (17.4—19.3) 
New Mexico . (17.0-21.0) 
Ohio (44.3-48.1) (18.6—21.6) 
(43.6-46.9) A (16.2-19.0) (18.9-21.4) 
Oklahoma . (22.4-29.3) (18.6-25.1) (11.0-15.9) (6.0-9.9) . (6.3-9.9) 
Pennsylvania . (39.8-44.1) (15.7-19.3) . (18.3-21.7) 
South Carolina (40.5-44.4) (16.2-19.3) (16.1-18.8) (3.2-5.6) (6.1-8.3) 
West Virginia . (20.9-26.0) 
(20.7-25.5) 
Wyoming (25.1-29.9) 
(23.0-27.9) 
(24.0-28.8) 
Median 44.2 } 19.9 4.3 


7.9 


* Prevalence of adults who had ever smoked cigars, pipes, bidis (flavored cigarettes from India), or kreteks (clove cigarettes), even one or two puffs, or who had ever tried smoke- 
less tobacco (chewing tobacco or snuff) during their lifetime. Lifetime use of cigarettes was not addressed in the survey. 

Confidence interval. 

§ Data unavailable. 


Bidis Kreteks 
% (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 
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TABLE 21. Prevalence of lifetime use* of tobacco products other than cigarettes among adults aged 18-29 years, by state — Adult 
Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Cigars Smokeless tobacco 
(95% Cit) % (95% Cl) 


25.6 (22.1-29.5) 
(31.2—45.5) 13.2 (9.2-18.6) 
(34.0-46.2) 14.3 (10.6—-19.0) 
(31.0—38.0) 16.5 (14.0-19.4) (5.2-9.2) 
(33.3-45.9) 21.9 (17.3-27.3) (8.4-16.7) 
(40.5-49.8) (12.9-19.7) 
(41.8-50.6) (13.5-20.1) 
(38.6-—48.7) (12.0-19.3) 
(41.3-59.2) (20.1-36.5) (8.2-22.6) 
(34.8-53.6) (12.0-25.8) (6.1-19.3) 
Kansas (40.5-53.5) . (21.3-33.3) (6.3-13.2) 
Michigan (42.6-53.9) (14.9-24.5) (8.7-16.9) 
(33.2-52.2) 
New Jersey (11.6—18.2) . (7.2-12.4) 
New Mexico (17.1-28.6) 
Ohio (43.1—53.3) (5.7-11.8) 
(46.3-55.9) (22.7-31.7) (8.3-14.8) 
Oklahoma (19.1-34.4) . (10.9—24.3) . (2.5-9.4) (2.6-9.9) (2.7-11.9) 
South Carolina (36.1-48.5) (13.6-23.0) (3.8-9.9) (5.9-14.8) é (8.5-16.2) 
West Virginia (23.7-40.0) 
(13.1-25.8) 
Wyoming . (29.7-43.5) 
(18.1-31.1) 
(24.0-39.7) 
Median 44.6 9.7 5.6 11.8 


* Prevalence of adults who had ever smoked cigars, pipes, bidis (flavored cigarettes from India), or kreteks (clove cigarettes), even one or two puffs, or who had ever tried smoke- 
less tobacco (chewing tobacco or snuff) during their lifetime. Lifetime use of cigarettes was not addressed in the survey. 

' Confidence interval. 

5 Data unavailable. 


State Year % % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 
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TABLE 22. Prevalence of polytobacco use* among adults aged >18 years, by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 
2003-2007 


One tobacco product Two tobacco products Three tobacco products Four tobacco products 
% (95% Cit) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(81.1-85.7) 13.7 (11.6—16.0) (1.5-3.3) t (0.3—1.3) 
(78.6-87.4) 12.4 (8.9-16.9) (2.0-6.6) (0.1-2.0) 
(71.8-85.0) 16.9 (11.7-23.9) (1.6-9.2) 
(79.8-90.4) 11.6 (7.5-17.7) (1.1-5.0) (0.0-0.8) 
Kansas (77.9-85.2) 15.7 (12.6-19.3) (1.1-5.0) (0.1-0.5) 
Michigan (79.5-86.4) 12.7 (10.0-16.0) . (2.0-6.2) (0.2—1.1) 
Ohio (76.6-82.6) 15.3 (12.8-18.2) . (3.1-6.7) (0.1—1.2) 
Oklahoma (72.1-83.8) 18.6 (13.6-24.9) (1.4—5.7) . 
Pennsylvania (77.1-85.2) 15.2 (11.9-19.3) (1.4-5.6) (0.2—1.6) 
South Carolina (84.1-90.7) 10.6 (7.8-14.2) (0.9-2.9) 
Median J 14.5 


* Use of multiple tobacco products, including cigarettes, smokeless tobacco, pipes, and cigars, among respondents who reported current use of at least one of the products. 
t Confidence interval. 


TABLE 23. Prevalence of polytobacco use* among adults aged 18-29 years, by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 
2003-2007 


One tobacco product Two tobacco products Three tobacco products Four tobacco products 
(95% Cit) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(71.8-83.4) 18.2 (13.3-24.3) (1.4-5.5) (0.2—4.2) 
(69. 1—90.6) 14.4 (7.0-27.4) . (0.8-12.3) 
(55.2-84.4) 24.7 (13.1-41.8) (0.6—15.1) 
(65.3-93.1) 16.5 (6.9-34.7) 
Kansas . (72.2-88.9) 14.2 (8.5-22.7) (0.9-14.2) (0.0-0.7) 
Michigan (62.3-81.2) 17.6 (10.9-27.1) (3.9-18.0) (0.2-3.7) 
Ohio (66.2-80.5) 17.3 (12.0—24.1) (4.4-14.4) (0.1-4.7) 
Oklahoma (56.4—83.1) 25.1 (14.3-40.4) (0.7-13.7) 
Pennsylvania 2005 (58.6-78.8) 24.6 (16.4—35.3) . (1.6-14.4) (0.1-5.3) 
South Carolina 2007 (73.4-92.3) 13.3 (6.5-25.2) (0.4—6.0) 
Median 17.5 


* Use of multiple tobacco products, including cigarettes, smokeless tobacco, pipes, and cigars, among respondents who reported current use of at least one of the products. 
t Confidence interval. 


State Year — 
State Year 
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TABLE 24. Dual use of smokeless tobacco and cigarettes among current cigarette smokers* aged >18 years, by age and state — 
Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Overall 18-29 years 30-39 years 40-49 years 50-59 years 260 years 
(95% Cit) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


(5.3-8.5) (6.1-15.3) (5.0-12.5) (4.0-9.0) (2.4-6.1) 3. (2.3-5.9) 
(1.8-6.2) (3.0-17.7) (1.5-16.1) y (0.3-6.4) (0.1-4.0) 0. (0.1-2.6) 
(1.5-4.9) (1.1-9.5) (1.3-13.7) (0.9-9.0) (0.1-6.8) 2. (0.4-10.1) 
(4.3-7.5) (4.5-11.7) (4.8-12.4) (2.5-8.9) (17-7) 2 (0.7-5.6) 

(3.3-9.3) (1.6-15.7) (4.4-22.5) (4.2-20.1) 
(2.0-5.1) (1.9-10.3) (2.5-11.2) (0.6-4.7) (0.2-5.2) 1. (0.4-6.2) 
(1.8-4.8) (1.6-7.1) (1.8-13.9) (1.6-8.7) (0.0-1.7) 0. (0.1-4.4) 
(3.0-7.3) (1.3-11.5) (3.0-12.9) (1.5-10.1) (3.2-15.9) 0. (0.1-3.4) 
(2.2-7.9) (1.6-17.1) (2.2-17.6) (0.3-9.4) (1.5-16.6) NA 

(1.3-5.9) NA (5.9-31.4) (1.0-10.8) 
Kansas (3.1-7.9) (1.6-8.6) (7.2-27.1) (0.4—11.0) (1.3-9.6) 1. (0.2-7.4) 
Michigan . (3.7-9.0) (6.7-23.4) (1.8-12.2) (0.2-2.8) (1.0-8.1) 6. (2.0-17.3) 
Montana (4.0-10.5) (3.9-19.3) (4.7-25.1) (2.0-13.7) (0.6-12.2) 1. (0.3-4.7) 
New Jersey (1.7-4.8) (1.7-10.8) (1.7-9.7) (0.8-7.8) (0.2-4.8) 0. (0.1-1.9) 
New Mexico . (2.8-8.3) (1.5-24.4) (1.9-11.7) (3.1-14.6) (0.1-3.8) 4. (1.4-12.9) 
Ohio (3.8-7.6) (3.8-14.0) (4.1-13.6) (1.8-7.9) (06-47) 3. (1.4-7.9) 
Oklahoma 5  (11.6-25.4) (8.7-37.4) NA (6.2-26.2) (0.6-12.0) 18. (7.9-37.4) 
Pennsylvania ’ (4.3-10.7) (5.3-22.7) (3.6-17.3) | (1.4-11.5) (1.3-14.0) 1. (0.3-11.6) 
South Carolina . (3.0-7.4) (2.1-10.9) (4.7-19.6) (1.4-9.7) (0.7-5.5) 0. (0.1-4.1) 
West Virginia . (8.1-18.7) (8.3-33.4) (10.0-33.7) (1.1-8.2) (1.4-17.1) 14. (4.0-38.8) 
(2.4-7.3) (0.2-9.0) (3.7-18.3) (1.8-16.3) (1.1-11.6) 0. (0.1-5.3) 
Wyoming 2 (4.4-10.6) (3.5-17.8) (3.6-22.8) (3.5-16.3) (1.6-11.9) 2. (0.8-8.2) 
(4.9-13.2) 99 (39-227) (5.2-27.7) (2.4-14.9) (1.3-18.6) 2. (0.4-17.5) 


2007 . (6.1-15.8) 15.6  (7.0-31.1) (6.6-23.0) (1.5-12.0) (2.1-13.4) (0.6-11.1) 
Median 7.3 


* Respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every or some days and using smokeless 
tobacco (chewing tobacco or snuff) every day or some days. 
' Confidence interval. 


* Not analyzed (number of respondents <50). 
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TABLE 25. Number of cigarettes smoked per day in the preceding 30 days among daily smokers* aged 218 years, by state — Adult 
Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003—2007 


<1—10 cigarettes 11-19 cigarettes 20 cigarettes 221 cigarettes 
State (95% Cit) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


Alaska (35.6—49.0) 12.2 (8.7-16.8) (25.1-37.3) (9.9-21.6) 
Arkansas : (25.6-32.1) 11.7 (9.9-13.7) (36.7—42.9) (17.5-22.5) 
Florida (20.1—40.2) 8.9 (4.8-15.9) (32.3-53.4) (12.1-29.8) 
(23.3-35.4) 14.0 (10.1—19.1) (28.6—41.3) (17.1-28.5) 

(25.7-38.5) 14.5 (10.0-20.5) (26.9-39.0) (16.0-27.2) 

(19.6-31.3) 17.6 (13.0-23.4) (31.3-45.5) (15.1-24.1) 

(29.1—40.6) 16.0 (12.4-20.4) (27.3-37.6) (13.3-21.8) 

Georgia (23.7—31.6) 13.8 (11.4-16.7) (33.7-41.1) (18.5-24.7) 
Hawaii (36.2-56.1) 12.2 (6.9-20.6) (22.2-39.5) (7.0-18.8) 
Idaho (27.2-42.6) 16.2 (11.4-22.6) (28.9-43.5) (9.6-18.6) 
Illinois } (27.2-36.5) 17.9 (14.5-22.0) (26.9-35.3) (15.7-23.9) 
(30.6-39.4) 13.8 (11.2-16.9) (27.1-35.4) (16.3-25.1) 

(26.1-—35.3) . (12.7—21.0) (30.4—40.3) . (14.4-22.0) 

lowa (19.0-34.3) (10.1-21.9) (31.6-48.3) (13.3-27.4) 
(23.6-39.1) (10.2-24.8) (28.9-45.5) . (10.7-23.5) 

Kansas (29.3-42.6) (10.5-17.4) (29.5-41.4) (11.8-20.1) 
Michigan (22.4—31.7) (13.8-21.7) (34.6-45.1) (12.6-20.3) 
Montana d (29.8-46.1) (14.2-28.8) (21.3-36.9) (9.3-19.0) 
(37.9-55.4) (11.1-23.3) (20.3-36.3) (6.4-14.4) 

(40.5-59.2) (11.7-26.4) (14.0-26.7) (7.9-19.8) 

New Jersey 4 (36.1-45.4) (10.7—17.4) (27.8-35.9) (11.2-17.0) 
New Mexico (33.4—46.2) (11.2-20.4) (22.5-33.7) (13.0-23.0) 
(41.7-56.3) (9.8-20.7) (23.4—35.9) (4.8-10.9) 

Ohio (21.9-30.0) (11.0-17.3) (32.5-41.8) (19.5-27.6) 
(23.4—30.5) (11.8-17.6) (33.1—40.8) (18.9-25.4) 

Oklahoma (25.8—40.3) (6.6—15.9) (28.1—43.2) (14.9-30.7) 
Pennsylvania i (27.4—38.1) . (12.2-20.0) (30.2—40.7) (12.9-20.8) 
South Carolina (24.5-34.5) (10.6—18.6) (32.8-43.7) (14.8-22.9) 
West Virginia (18.7-29.1) A (8.4—16.9) (31.8-45.1) (20.7-32.7) 
(23.8-35.8) (7.1-14.1) (28.9-40.5) (20.8-32.0) 

Wyoming (29.4-43.6) (11.9-22.2) (27.6-41.5) ‘ (9.2-18.5) 


(34.8-48.1) (10.7-19.5) (22.6-33.7) i (11.8-22.0) 
Median 14.5 


* Daily smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day. 
Confidence interval. 


= 
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TABLE 26. Number of cigarettes smoked per day in the preceding 30 days among some-day smokers* aged 218 years, by state 
— Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


<1-—10 cigarettes 11-19 cigarettes 20 cigarettes 221 cigarettes 
Year (95% Cit) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(78.5-97.6) (1.7-21.6) (0.1-5.4) (0.1-2.6) 
(88.1-93.9) 95. (3.0-7.6) (0.1-1.6) 
NA NA NA 
(82.0-97.2) 5-7. (0.7-6.2) (0.5-18.7) 
(80.6-95.7) 6-14. (0.9-8.4) (0.2-10.6) 
(85.1-96.6) 9-8. (0.9-11.1) (0.3-4.9) 
(85.8-96.2) 8-6. (1.1-8.6) (0.5-7.9) 
(90.0-96.1) (1.5-5.7) (0.2-1.5) 
(75.7-94.4) (1.4-18.1) (2.6-15.4) (0.0-2.2) 
(88.5-99.5) (0.1-3.3) (0.3-12.6) 
(84.6-95.1) (1.8-8.0) (2.1-11.5) 
(83.5-93.6) (1.8-9.9) (2.4-9.4) (0.4-3.7) 
(84.4-97.2) (1.1-14.8) (1.1-6.3) 
(0.3-14.3) (0.7-10.6) 
NA NA NA 
(1.8-19.2) (0.9-6.3) (0.1-4.9) 
(82.3-94.1) (1.8-9.5) (2.2-10.8) (0.2-8.3) 


(81.4-97.9) 3 (1.0-12.8) (0.4—17.9) 
(80.8-97.3) (0.5-7.8) (0.6-16.4) (0.3-14.4) 
New Jersey (84.6-94.3) (2.0-9.1) (1.4-8.9) . (0.6-3.9) 
New Mexico (91.0-98.0) (0.4-4.4) (1.2-7.6) 
Ohio ; (83.7-96.6) (2.5-14.2) (0.2-10.1) 
(78.5-92.7) (1.7-12.3) (3.8-15.3) (0.0—-1.6) 
Oklahoma NA NA NA 
Pennsylvania (81.4—95.5) . (1.6-—12.3) (0.3-13.7) 
South Carolina 2007 (79.8-93.2) . (0.9-6.0) (0.7-7.7) 
West Virginia 2005 d (77.7-97.1) (0.7—12.5) 
2007 (72.7-94.4) (0.2-10.3) y (3.3-24.2) (0.3-13.1) 
Wyoming 2006 NA NA NA NA 
2007 . (83.3-99.0) (0.3-4.5) (0.4—18.9) 
Median 


* Some-day smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes some days. 
' Confidence interval. 


§ Not analyzed (number of respondents <50). 


Alaska 2003 92.3 
Arkansas 2006 91.4 
Florida 2003 NAS 
2004 92.7 
2005 90.5 
2006 92.7 
2007 92.5 
Georgia 2004 93.7 
Hawaii 2006 87.9 
Idaho 2005 97.6 
2003 91.2 
2005 89.6 
2007 93.2 
lowa 2004 94.9 
2006 NA 
Kansas 2006 90.7 
Michigan 2005 89.6 
Montana 2004 100.0 ).( 
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TABLE 27. Number of cigarettes smoked per day in the preceding 30 days among some-day smokers* aged >18 years, by state 
— Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


<1-2 cigarettes 


cigarettes 


5-6 cigarettes 


7-10 cigarettes 


211 cigarettes 


% 


(95% Cit) 


% 


(95% Cl) 


% 


(95% Cl) 


(95% Cl) 


% 


(95% Cl) 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


Median 


(19.9-41.1) 
(21.9-33.7) 
NA 
(18.0-45.7) 
(13.7-41.6) 
(19.4-44.0) 
(21.0-45.0) 
(24.8-39.5) 
(21.3-55.9) 
(23.6-49.5) 
(28.7-47.0) 
(22.8-38.0) 
(19.7-37.6) 
(23.0-54.7) 
NA 
(18.2-38.3) 
(19.1-40.2) 
(15.0-38.8) 
(18.3-49.4) 
(17.7-42.7) 
(24.6-39.0) 
(28.9-47.6) 
(33.9-56.8) 
(13.5~-28.1) 
(13.1-30.2) 
NA 
(17.6-39.9) 


23.9 


(15.8-34.5) 
(22.6-35.1) 
NA 
(19.7-46.5) 
(13.3-52.4) 
(15.9-37.3) 
(25.2-48.9) 
(22.6-36.3) 
(16.8-50.1) 
(20.0-47.7) 
(14.8-29.1) 
(18.6-33.2) 
(20.7-38.9) 
(17.6-47.9) 


(17.1-42.5) 
(16.7-44.6) 
(18.4-46.8) 
(21.5-36.3) 
(18.2-37.0) 
(16.2-35.7) 
(19.9-40.3) 
(21.1-43.7) 
NA 
(14.1-34.2) 
(23.7-45.4) 
(9.4-31.7) 
(8.3-28.9) 
NA 
(19.9-49.8) 


(18.5—-44.3) 
(10.8-18.5) 
NA 
(9.7-26.9) 
(13.1-39.4) 
(13.3-34.4) 
(11.2-28.7) 
(13.8-24.1) 
(2.8-14.9) 
(9.0-26.6) 
(14.5-30.9) 
(12.5-24.5) 
(9.7-21.9) 
(5.9-28.2) 
NA 
(11.6-29.0) 
(18.2-38.3) 
(17.9-44.2) 
(5.8-23.4) 
(15.2-45.9) 
(13.6-27.2) 
(10.2-24.5) 


(13.6-33.6) 
(14.5-33.4) 
(9.4-28.6) 
(8.5-25.9) 
NA 
(1.5-15.6) 


(4.9-15.5) 
(16.6-26.9) 


(10.5-19.9) 
(5.7-28.1) 
(6.9-25.6) 
(6.3-18.5) 

(11.6-23.5) 

(15.0-29.9) 
(5.1-29.9) 

NA 
(6.5-21.1) 
(9.2-24.1) 
(8.0-34.2) 

(11.3-35.1) 
(2.4-10.3) 
(7.5-16.7) 
(9.5-23.3) 
(3.8-13.0) 

(14.8-33.1) 

(14.0-29.5) 

NA 
(9.9-30.9) 

(11.1-28.3) 
(8.7-38.5) 

(13.5-37.4) 

NA 
(4.5-19.2) 


(2.5-22.2) 
(6.2-12.1) 
NA 
(2.8-18.2) 
(4.4-19.6) 
(3.4-14.9) 
(4.0-14.8) 
(3.9-10.1) 
(5.6-24.5) 
(0.5-11.5) 
(5.0-15.6) 
(6.5-16.8) 
(2.9-16.1) 
(1.6-15.2) 
NA 
(4.1-21.3) 
(6.1-18.2) 


(2.1-18.8) 
(2.7-19.2) 
(5.7-15.6) 
(2.0-9.1) 
(0.3-6.4) 
(3.4—-16.4) 
(7.6-22.3) 
NA 
(4.7-19.6) 
(6.9-20.6) 
(3.1-23.6) 
(5.8-28.1) 
NA 
(1.0-17.1) 


* Some-day smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes some days. 
t Confidence interval. 


§ Not analyzed (number of respondents <50). 


= 
Alaska 2003 29.4 iz 29.9 8.9 79 
Arkansas 2006 27.4 28.4 14.2 21.3 a 8.7 
Florida 2003 NAS NA NA NA NA NA 
2004 30.1 31.6 16.6 14.4 (6.2-29.8) 74 
2005 25.2 29.1 23.9 12.3 (5.9-24.0) 95 
2006 30.3 25.1 22.1 15.2 (8.6-25.4) 73 
2007 31.8 36.2 18.4 5.7 (2.5-12.9) 78 
Georgia 2004 31.7 29.0 18.4 14.6 6.3 
Hawaii 2006 36.9 31.0 6.6 13.3 12.2 
Idaho 2005 35.5 32.3 16.0 13.7 2.4 
Ilinois 2003 37.4 21.1 21.6 11.0 8.9 
2005 29.8 25.2 17.7 16.7 10.6 
2007 27.7 28.9 14.8 21.5 7.0 
lowa 2004 37.5 30.7 13.6 13.1 5.1 
2006 NA NA NA NA NA NA 
Kansas 2006 27.1 32.4 (22.7-43.9) 18.8 12.0 9.7 
Michigan 2005 28.5 18.5 (10.3-30.8) 27.1 15.2 10.7 
Montana 2004 25.1 28.1 29.4 17.5 0.0 
2005 31.9 28.6 12.1 20.8 6.6 
2006 28.6 30.8 28.1 5.1 75 
P| 2006 31.3 28.3 19.5 11.3 9.6 
2003 37.8 26.5 16.1 15.2 44 
2006 45.1 24.6 21.8 (12.7-34.7) 7.1 14 
2004 19.8 29.0 20.9 (12.4—32.9) 22.7 7.6 
2006 20.4 31.3 14.3 (8.2-—23.7) 20.7 13.3 
2004 NA NA NA NA NA NA 
2005 27.3 22.6 22.0 18.2 99 
2007 13.4 (8.3-20.9) 33.7 22.6 18.1 12.2 
y 2005 36.4 (22.4—53.2) 18.0 16.9 19.7 9.0 
mt 2007 31.9 (20.3—46.2) 16.1 15.2 23.4 13.4 
| 2006 NA NA NA NA NA NA 
2007 47.9 (32.2-64.0) 33.2 5.1 95 43 
| 30.2 28.8 18.4 14.9 7.9 
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TABLE 28. Number of days smoked in the preceding 30 days among some-day smokers* aged >18 years, by state — Adult Tobacco 
Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


0 days 1-5 days 6-9 days 10-15 days 16-20 days 21-29 days 30 days 
%  (95%CIt) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


(14.6-33.1) (1.1-6.9) 6 (20.8-42.5) =(16.8-40.4) (6.3-26.9) . (1.6-7.9) 
NA NA NA NA NA 
(1.3-14.7) (17.5-44.0) (0.8-5.7) t . (10.4—33.7) ' (3.4—19.4) 
(1.3-8.7) 8 (20.7-43.2) (2.7-12.0) 5 (14.8-32.6) .7 (12.2-33.1) : (5.2-18.9) 
Georgia (0.3-6.0) 4 (20.2-33.7) (3.6—11.3) 9 (20.1-32.6) .2 (15.2-26.3) (7.4-17.2) (5.2-12.9) 
Hawaii (0.0—1.1) 8 (13.1-44.4) (1.3-79) 5 (23.6-58.1) ‘ (6.8-29.5) (1.5-15.7) (4.8-24.5) 
Idaho (21.9-47.0) (3.8-23.4) . (17.6-43.3) ' (70-24.0) (2.6—19.0) 
Winois 8 (23.9-40.9) 7 (26.3-44.3) (6.3-172) (3.9-11.9) 
(1.4-6.9) (17.6—31.9) 2-9. (29.7-45.2) 4 (13.0-25.2) (5.3-15.1) 
NA NA NA NA 
Kansas (0.5—15.3) (11.8-28.8) (4.3-14.7) (21.6-41.2) (13.0-32.1) (5.9-25.3) (2.7-12.4) 
Michigan (2.1-19.3) '8 (18.3-39.9) (0.9-8.3) (20.7-40.3) .8 (13.4-30.8) (4.4-14.1) (1.8-10.0) 
Montana (1.3-273) (16.9-41.4) (1.7-15.8) 6 (24.5-50.8) (8.4-30.7) (2.2-17.0) (0.2-2.8) 
(0.5-8.9) (8.6-—37.1) (1.5-12.4) 8 (22.0-50.3) ‘ (13.1-375) (5.8-26.6) (1.3-8.0) 
(1.5-9.5) (11.6-34.2) (2.3-176) (19.4—44.0) (8.4—32.0) (2.9-35.5) (4.3-21.7) 
New Jersey (2.3-8.5) 4 (22.3-35.4) (4.8-14.4) (23.9-37.6) (6.5-19.8) (4.0-10.7) (6.4-15.9) 
New Mexico 3 (14.5-32.8) (2.3-10.5) 8 (23.0-39.9) (18.5-35.2) (3.0—11.6) (4.9-19.1) 
(0.8—11.7) (22.1-42.4) (3.4—19.1) : (18.7-39.1) (11.0-30.3) (1.9-11.8) (3.0—11.0) 
Ohio (0.5-4.4) 5 (12.3-26.7) (1.7-8.3) (25.2-46.6) (14.5-31.7) (5.6-24.5) (3.3-14.3) 
(0.6-4.9) (13.0-27.4) (2.4—10.6) (22.3-44.1) (13.4-30.3) (6.5-18.8) (5.2-17.9) 
Oklahoma NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 
Pennsylvania (1.5-9.4) 3 (212-43.7) (5.2-20.3) (16.4-36.1) . (3.8-18.1) (77-272) (2.7-11.8) 
South Carolina (0.0—1.2) (8.7-21.6) (2.7-14.0) 8 (20.7-40.9) .0 (15.8-34.6) (9.6-26.6) (4.6-18.4) 
West Virginia (0.5-8.6) (11.2-31.9) . (1.9-14.2) (26.5-55.7) (8.0-377) (3.1-18.4) (1.7-19.1) 
(0.9-9.9) (6.8-24.8) (4.8-19.9) 0 (23.6-48.4) (11.8-33.0) (1.3-13.6) (6.2-273) 
Wyoming 12.4 (5.2-26.7) (1.7-12.7) (25.4-57.4) (6.1-31.0) (2.8-16.5) {10.0—38.5) 
2007 (1.2-8.1) 188  (9.2-34.5) (0.6-6.8) .7 (18.7-46.0) 2 (14.8-42.1) (0.5-14.0) . (7.6-31.6) 
Median . 22.3 


* Some-day smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes some days. 
' Confidence interval 


5 Not analyzed (number of respondents <50). 
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TABLE 29. Time until first cigarette in the morning among daily smokers* aged >18 years, by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, 
United States, 2003-2007 


Within 5 minutes of waking 6-30 minutes after waking 31-60 minutes after waking >60 minutes after waking 
State % (95% Cit) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


Alaska (17.7-30.0) (26.5-38.6) (12.7-23.3) (21.3-33.9) 
Arkansas (28.2-34.1) (32.3-38.4) (10.1-14.2) (19.0-24.6) 
Florida (20.4—40.2) (29.5-50.4) (4.6-12.9) (15.2-34.4) 
(19.9-31.9) (27.7-39.9) (12.6-22.2) (18.7-30.6) 

(18.0-28.3) (28.6—41.4) (13.7-25.8) (17.9-30.1) 

(24.4-36.7) (30.8-42.8) (11.9-21.1) (12.5-23.3) 

(21.9-32.4) (29.2-39.8) (13.4-22.1) (16.9-27.1) 

Georgia (25.7-32.7) (30.9-38.3) (13.9-20.9) (16.4-22.6) 
Hawaii (16.8-36.5) (30.2-49.8) (10.0-20.6) (14.4-28.2) 
Idaho (17.9-31.5) (34.4—-49.7) (6.9-14.0) (18.4-31.3) 
Minois (19.6-27.8) (30.3-39.3) (15.6-23.8) (18.7-26.9) 
(20.7-29.4) (36.1—45.2) (12.4-19.0) (16.0-22.9) 

(25.7-35.7) (34.1-44.0) (10.7-17.3) (13.5-21.2) 

lowa (20.8-37.2) (27.1-43.4) (9.4-20.1) (16.6-30.9) 
(13.7-26.2) (29.9-46.3) (13.8-30.4) (15.7-30.2) 

Kansas (17.4-26.1) (28.1-40.2) (14.8-26.1) (19.6-31.1) 
Michigan (26.0-35.8) (32.2-42.5) (10.1-17.4) (14.8-23.5) 
New Jersey (19.0-26.0) (29.3-37.7) (15.3-23.0) (21.4-30.1) 
New Mexico (19.6-31.5) (28.6-40.5) (12.1-21.6) (19.1-30.3) 
(16.3-28.3) (22.3-35.5) (11.8-22.5) (26.8-40.7) 

Ohio (29.2-38.1) (31.7-40.7) (11.5-17.8) (12.6-20.4) 
(30.0-37.6) (31.3-38.9) (9.8-15.1) (16.1-22.5) 

Oklahoma (23.3-38.1) (28.3-43.6) (16.3-32.1) (7.7-15.5) 
Pennsylvania (25.4-35.6) (25.7-35.8) (11.6-20.0) (19.6-28.9) 
South Carolina (22.8-33.3) (35.8-46.4) (10.1-16.7) (14.2-23.2) 
West Virginia (36.2-49.6) (31.6-44.2) (5.4-12.0) (8.2-15.9) 
(32.7-44.9) (27.8-39.6) (4.4-10.4) (16.1-27.1) 

Wyoming (19.7-33.1) (31.1-44.0) (11.0-19.7) (16.6-28.6) 
(21.9-35.0) (26.1-39.1) (15.4-27.4) (13.7-25.7) 

(22.6-34.7) (29.2-41.9) (9.2-16.6) (18.7-30.3) 


Median 


* Daily smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day. 
1 Confidence interval. 


9 
15.4 
2 
35 
9 
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TABLE 32. Brand of cigarettes usually smoked by current smokers* aged >18 years, by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United 
States, 2003-2007 


Camel Generic brand Kool \ Marlboro Newport 
State (95% Cit) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 
Michigan (3.1-8.8) 3.1 (1.7-5.4) (2.1—5.0) (32.4—42.2) (9.5-15.8) 
Montana (5.5-14.8) (2.7—10.8) (0.1—4.4) (42.7-57.5) (0.0-0.9) 
Montana (9.4-22.7) 3.0 (1.5-6.1) } (0.2-2.4) (40.2-55.5) (0.9-7.1) 


New Jersey . (2.1-5.5) 0.2 (0.1-0.8) : (1.3-3.2) : (37.8-45.9) (17.2-24.4) 
Median 3.1 


TABLE 32. (Continued) Brand of cigarettes usually smoked by current smokers* aged >18 years, by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, 
United States, 2003-2007 


Pall Mall Salem Virginia Slims Winston Other brands$ 
State % (95% Cit) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


Michigan 21 (1.3-3.6) (1.1-3.2) (1.0-2.6) (1.2-3.8) (27.2~35.6) 
Montana 2.1 (0.9-4.6) (0.3-3.6) (0.4-6.9) (1.1-5.6) (21.4—34.1) 
Montana 3.6 (1.5-8.4) ; (0.1-2.8) (0.6-3.7) (0.7-4.3) (18.7-29.8) 
New Jersey 1.8 (1.1-3.1) (1.6-3.4) (1.8-4.0) (1.3-3.4) (20.0—26.3) 
Median 2.1 


* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 


t Confidence interval. 


5 Although data were collected on Benson and Hedges, Carlton, Kent, Lucky Strike, Merit, and More brands, they are included in the other brands category (in addition to other 
brands reported) because <1% of each state sample reported smoking these brands. 4 


TABLE 33. Prevalence of menthol cigarette use among current smokers* aged 218 years, by race/ethnicity and state — Adult 
Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Other race or multiracial, 
Overall White, non-Hispanic Black, non-Hispanic non-Hispanict Hispanic 


State (95% CIS) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


Georgia (27.7-33.8) 19.2 (16.5-22.2) (74.7-87.1) (13.0-38.0) (14.1-—37.0) 
Kansas . (13.4-20.5) 14.9 (11.7-18.8) NA i (16.1-55.7) (3.8-27.5) 
Michigan (30.7-39.7) 30.4 (25.5-35.6) (74.8-90.3) (20.6-53.8) 

New Jersey (34.5-46.9) 34.1 (26.8-42.1) 

Ohio . (26.5-33.2) 24.3 (21.1-27.8) 

Oklahoma (12.4-23.4) 14.3 (9.4-21.2) 

South Carolina . (36.1—46.4) 28.5 (23.5-34.0) (76.3-2.1) 

Median 24.3 


* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 


t Includes non-Hispanic Asians, Native Hawaiians or other Pacific Islanders, American Indians, Alaskan Natives, and persons of some other race, as multiracial non-Hispanics. 
§ Confidence inierval. 
* Not analyzed (number of respondents <50). 


TABLE 34. Prevalence of discount cigarette use and of regular, light, and ultra light cigarette use among current smokers* aged 
218 years, by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Discount brand Regular cigarettes Light cigarettes Ultra light cigarettes 
State Year (95% Cit) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


Kansas 2006 . (34.3-45.6) (37.8-48.8) 17.0 (13.9-20.5) 
Michigan (24.2-32.4) (41.5-51.2) (34.4—43.9) 14.6 (11.8-—18.0) 
New Jersey (13.1-22.5) (37.0-—49.2) (40.3—52.6) 10.6 (8.0-14.1) 
Ohio (26.8-33.5) (44.6-52.1) (36.3-43.6) 11.8 (9.9-14.0) 
Oklahoma 2004 (39.8-55.2) . (39.0-54.5) (33.1-48.0) 13.0 (9.4-17.8) 
South Carolina 2007 (40.2-50.7) (34.8-44.4) 15.1 (12.1—8.7) 
Median 13.8 


* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 

t Confidence interval. 

§ Data unavailable. 
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TABLE 35. Prevalence of employer-offered smoking cessation programs* among employed adults aged 218 years, by smoking 


status and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Overall 


>50 employees in company 


Overall 


Current smokers' 


Nonsmokers$ 


Overall 


Current smokers Nonsmokers 


(95% CI) 


% (95% Cl) 


(95% Cl) 


% 


(95% Cl) 


% 


(95% Cl) 


% 


(95% Cl) 


Arkansas 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Ilinois 


lowa 
Michigan 
New Mexico 
Ohio 


South Carolina 
Median 


(25.2-28.4) 
(20.2-23.7) 
(19.1-24.9) 
(18.0-21.7) 
(21.2-24.9) 
(16.8-24.2) 
(20.7-28.2) 
(25.6-30.8) 
(16.9-22.9) 
(21.4-26.3) 
(24.2-28.6) 
(26.0-31.4) 


19.9 (17.1-23.1) 
(11.6-17.9) 
(8.5-20.6) 
(11.2-18.3) 
(15.1-22.3) 
(11.9-26.8) 
(15.4-31.8) 
(14.2-25.0) 
(13.0-25.0) 
(14.2-24.6) 
(17.4-26.1) 
(13.5-23.1) 


(27.2-30.9) 
(22.0-26.0) 
(20.5-27.0) 
(19.2-23.6) 
(22.2-26.5) 
(16.8-25.3) 
(20.7-29.2) 
(27.6-33.6) 
(16.6-23.5) 
(22.7-28.2) 
(25.6-30.7) 

(28.0-4.1) 


(26.8-31.2) 
(21.8-31.3) 
(25.9-35.3) 


(27.8-34.2) 
(30.8-36.3) 


(17.9-27.4) 
(15.6-34.6) 
(18.2-39.6) 


(16.0-28.0) 
(21.5-32.2) 


(28.1-—33.1) 


(22.0-32.8) 
(26. 1-36.5) 


(29.9-37.3) 
(32.7-39.0) 


TABLE 35. (Continued) Prevalence of employer-offered smoking cessation programs* among employed adults aged =18 years, 
by smoking status and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


State 


<50 employees in company 


Overall 


Current smokers 


Nonsmokers 


% 


(95% CI") 


(95% Cl) 


(95% Cl) 


Arkansas 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 


lowa 
Michigan 


New Mexico 
Ohio 


South Carolina 2007 


Median 


7.3 


(5.1-10.3) 
(1.6-9.2) 
(3.4-12.0) 


(4.6-13.2) 
(4.6-10.0) 


(1.6-7.1) 
(0.1-5.0) 
(1.9-26.0) 


(4.7-31.0) 
9.7 (4.6-19.3) 


7.7 


6.1 
5.8 


6.1 


(6.0-12.7) 


(1.4-10.7) 
(3.0-11.9) 


(3.7—10.0) 
(3.8-8.8) 


* Determined by a “yes” response to the following question: “Within the past 12 months, has your employer offered any stop smoking program or any other help to employees 
who want to quit smoking?” 


' Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day 
or some days. 
5 Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 
* Confidence interval. 
** Data unavailable. 


2004 21.9 24.0 29.0 22.3 2S 
2005 23.0 24.3 _ ~ - 
2004 20.3 20.8 26.3 23.9 27.1 
2006 24.2 24.7 30.4 27.6 31.1 || 
2004 23.8 25.4 30.9 21.4 33.5 
2008 264 24 os 
23.4 18.4 24.5 30.4 23.9 31.1 
Year = % % 
2004 = 3.4 c— | 
2003 ~ _ 
2005 _ _ 
2004 3.9 0.7 3.9 
2008 85 | 
2004 7.9 1 
hz 
6.9 = = 
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TABLE 36. Percentage of adults aged >18 years who were asked about, advised to, or assisted with smoking cessation by health- 
care professionals,* by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Prescribed or 
recommended Advised to use 
a patch, nicotine a smoking cessation 
Asked about gum, nasal spray, Advised to set class, program, Provided with 
smoking or advised Advised an inhaler, or pills a specific date telephone quitline, booklets, videos, 
to quit? to quit smoking’ such as Zyban’ to stop smoking’ or counseling or other materials 


State % (95% Cl**) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


Alaska (74.2-79.5) (60.1—73.7) (20.8-37.1) (21.8-38.8) (18.7-37.0) (13.2-27.2) 
Arkansas (68.1—70.4) (56.4-62.7) . (23.1—30.1) (17.8-24.6) (14.6-20.9) d (14.3-20.2) 
Florida (69.2-77.1) (63.9-83.7) (13.6-32.4) (13.0-40.3) (8.8—40.9) (8.8-26.3) 
(69.9-75.2) (58.4—72.7) (18.3-31.9) ; (13.4-27.2) (10.5-24.0) (14.5-28.5) 

(72.0-76.6) (69.5-81.5) (26.9-42.8) (18.9-33.7) (10.9-23.3) (9.5-20.9) 

(71.6-75.9) (63.8-75.8) (24.3-39.4) (15.7-29.0) (14.1-28.2) (16.7-29.5) 

(74.0-77.4) (67.0-77.8) (23.8-36.0) (23.1-36.0) . (13.3-25.1) 4 (17.7-29.4) 

(73.0-75.7) (62.6-70.7) (25.4-34.4) (18.3-28.1) (13.2-20.5) (18.9-27.6) 

(61.1-67.3) (62.6-81.0) (24.5-44.9) (20.5—40.8) (24.4-46.0) (20.2—40.1) 

(64.3-69.2) (57.7-73.7) (18.3-34.2) (11.0-24.2) (10.3-23.2) y (9.2-21.8) 

(60.0-63.7) (66.5-75.4) (23.0-33.0) (19.0-29.1) (7.4-14.0) (14.7-23.6) 

(62.8-66.0) (66.5-74.7) (25.6-36.8) (19.2-30.1) (12.0-22.7) (21.6-32.9) 

(63.3-66.6) (68.1-77.2) (28.2-38.8) ‘ (20.0-30. 1) (12.1-19.4) (16.9-25.9) 

(60.9-67.9) (43.8-62.0) f (18.2-39.6) (11.5-29.7) d (5.9-20.9) (18.2-41.6) 

Kansas (64.3-68.3) (60.6-72.2) (22.4-35.1) (20.0-33.0) (9.3-19.1) . (20.3-34.5) 
Michigan 2 (70.4-74.2) (65.2-75.7) (30.0—42.0) (18.5-29.0) (12.5-22.0) . (19.2-29.6) 
Montana (60.8-67.5) (46.9-65.4) (22.3-42.8) (18.9-40.1) (10.9-28.1) (14.9-35.6) 
(63.4-70.2) (58.7-76.8) é (22.4—-41.7) (14.7-32.7) (19.6—40.3) 

(64.6-70.6) (50.3-69.7) (18.5-39.4) (12.6-29.8) (17.4-36.9) 

New Jersey . (72.5-75.2) (32.6-43.4) (20.1-29.4) (18.3-29.0) 
New Mexico (71.0-75.7) (61.2-73.4) (23.6-39.2) (13.8-27.6) (15.1-29.1) (14.0-27.2) 
Ohio (69.8-74.1) . (59.1-69.0) . (29.9-42.5) (17.8-27.8) (11.5-22.8) (16.5-28.8) 
(72.5-75.5) (65.2-73.3) (25.9-35.3) (18.5-27.2) (14.5-22.5) (17.6-26.3) 

Oklahoma (58.9-66.9) (47.7-68.9) (11.2-30.8) A (5.3-23.6) (5.4-22.5) d (7.5-24.8) 
Pennsylvania (67.0-71.3) (61.0-72.6) (30.0-43.9) (18.6-30.6) (12.8-23.3) (16.5-28.7) 
South Carolina (69.4-73.0) (62.0-73.0) (31.8-44.3) (23.0-36.2) (11.9-22.6) (15.8-26.0) 
Wyoming (67.8-73.2) (60.8-76.6) (19.2-33.7) . (16.3-32.6) (14.2-28.4) (16.8-33.4) 
(67.1-72.6) . (53.8-71.3) (27.8-47.1) (22.9-41.5) (28.9-48.7) (21.6—40.3) 

(73.3-77.7) (68.0-79.6) (33.1-50.8) (20.5-35.7) (16.1-29.4) (21.3-37.1) 


Median 


* Determined by “yes” responses to the following questions: “During the past 12 months, did any doctor, nurse, or other health professional ask if you smoke?” "During the past 
12 months, did any doctor, nurse, or other health professional advise you to not smoke?” and “In the past 12 months, when a doctor, nurse, or other health professional advised 
you to quit smoking, did they also do any of the following: prescribe or recommend a patch, nicotine gum, nasal spray, an inhaler, or pills such as Zyban; suggest that you set a 
specific date to stop smoking; suggest that you use a smoking cessation class, program, quitline or counseling; or provide you with booklets, videos, or other materials to help 
you quit smoking on your own?” 

t Percentage of adults who were asked about smoking and of current smokers who were advised to quit. 

§ Percentage of current smokers who had seen a health-care professional in the preceding 12 months and were advised to quit smoking. 

‘Percentage of smokers who had seen a health care professional in the preceding 12 months, were advised by a health care professional to quit smoking, and were assisted by a 
health-care professional with smoking cessation. 

** Confidence interval. 
Data unavailable. 


| 70.5 67.6 30.8 24.1 17.5 22.7 
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TABLE 37. Prevalence of intention to quit smoking, attempts to quit smoking, and awareness of assistance to quit smoking* among 
current smokerst aged 218 years, by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Seriously Attempted to 
considering quitting Planning to quit Aware of assistance quit within preceding 
Expect to ever quit within next 6 months within next 30 days$ to quit smoking 12 months 


% (95% CI) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


(60.5-72.4) (22.3-33.8) (43.8-55.5) 
(57.2-62.9) (26.6-31.9) (39.7-—45.3) 
(41.5-61.7) (19.4—38.2) (32.2-51.6) 
(58.0-69.4) (24.6-—36.5) (38.1-49.9) 
(49.5-62.4) (22.2-34.9) . (40.5-53.2) 
(53.2-65.7) (20.4—30.4) + (41.8-53.9) 
(52.9-63.0) . (28.2-39.0) (39.2-49.7) 
(81.6-86.4) (55.6-62.5) (21.5-27.8) 
(45.8-63.5) (19.2-35.6) (84.3-93.3) (35.5-52.8) 
(75.1-86.1) (49.6-63.1) . (20.1-—31.6) (63.3-75.4) 4 (37.7-50.8) 
(74.8-87.0) (49.9-65.2) : (18.7-32.4) (35.2-50.2) 
(69.6-—83.7) (41.7-58.0) (13.7-26.6) J (34.0-49.3) 
(59.5-71.9) (53.5-62.0) (19.9-27.7) (66.5-78.2) (49.9-58.3) 
(51.9-66.1) ‘ (59.0-67.8) (25.1-33.9) (42.9-51.9) 
Kansas (55. 1-65.9) (18.5-28.4) (46.4—57.4) 
Montana (47.7-62.6) (20.8-34.4) (36.2-50.5) 
(52.1-67.6) (19.6-33.0) (75.5-86.7) . (45.4-60.5) 
(54.1-69.7) : (20.7—35.0) (40.6-56.4) 
New Jersey (60.4-68.2) . (28.6-36.5) ‘ (50.3-58.1) 
New Mexico . (57.4-68.1) (25.1-35.2) (44.5-55.2) 
(54. 1-66.4) (24.4~—37.1) (42.3-54.4) 
Ohio (70.3-78.8) (53.0-61.9) (20.9—29.3) (63.2-71.3) (49.9-59.2) 
(78.7-84.6) (53.3-60.9) (19.4—26.3) _ (49.0-56.5) 
Oklahoma (55.2-70.9) (56.7-72.1) (19.2-34.8) (43.8-59.5) 4 (37.2-52.4) 
South Carolina 2007 (81.0-87.7) (57.8-67.7) (19.2-27.7) . (59.5-69.7) (40.4—50.1) 
West Virginia 2005 (50.1-62.5) 3 (19.2-30.3) (42.8-54.9) 
2007 (48.2-59.9) . (19.7-29.7) (40.2-51.5) 
Wyoming 2004 (49.0-61.7) (20.7-31.9) 80.2 (75.0-84.5) (40.4—52.5) 
2006 (54.6-68.6) A (25.7-39.5) 87.0 (81.9-90.8) (41.2-54.9) 
2007 (52.0-64.6) (24.9-36.9) 87.7 (83.4-—91.0) 45.8 (39.8-51.9) 

Median 79.3 . 79.3 46.8 


* Determined by “yes” responses to the following questions: “Do you ever expect to quit smoking?” ‘Are you seriously considering stopping smoking within the next 6 months?” ‘Are 
you planning to stop smoking within the next 30 days?” ‘Are you aware of assistance that might be available to help you quit smoking, such as telephone quitlines, local health 
clinic services, and [other state programs]?” and “During the past 12 months, have you stopped smoking for one day or longer because you were trying to quit smoking?” 

* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days 

5 Among those seriously considering quitting within next 6 months. 

* Confidence interval. 

Data unavailable. 


't State did not include skip patterns to determine whether the respondent was considering quitting in next 6 months. 
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TABLE 38. Use of medications for smoking cessation among current smokers* and former smokerst aged 218 years who attempted 
to quit smoking in the preceding year,’ by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Used medication 
to help quit 


Bupropion, 
Wellbutrin, or Zyban 


Nicotine gum 


Nicotine patch 


(95% CI") 


% 


(95% Cl) 


(95% Cl) 


% (95% Cl) 


Michigan 
Montana 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
West Virginia 


Wyoming 


Median 


(25.4—40.8) 
(18.3-39.6) 
(18.1-31.0) 
(21.3-34.3) 
(18.6-30.0) 
(21.0-32.7) 
(15.5-33.3) 
(14.0-28.9) 
(23.4-38.9) 
(23.0-32.3) 
(25.5-34.1) 
(24.7-35.1) 
(17.7-37.5) 
(19.2-30.6) 
(14.1-34.1) 
(21.1-39.3) 
(31.9-50.5) 
(24.5-32.8) 
(14.5-25.8) 
(20.6-30.2) 
(24.9-32.7) 
(15.1-29.8) 
(21.7-35.4) 
(27.4-39.6) 
(16.2-29.4) 
(26.5-41.0) 
(22.5-37.3) 
(22.5-40.2) 
(24.4-37.7) 


37.5 
21.1 
20.3 
26.0 


(11.6-33.3) 
(29.9-48.9) 
(30.4-46.7) 
(17.6-34.6) 

NA 
(30.2-47.1) 


(17.6-38.4) 
(13.2-33.7) 
(24.9-52.0) 
(11.4-35.8) 
(13.0-30.1) 


(17.3-41.9) 
(23.1-40.6) 
(21.0-35.2) 
(11.6-26.4) 


NA 


(23.7-—39.2) 


(5.0-15.4) 
(17.3-42.6) 
(14.1-35.4) 
(30.1-62.5) 
(18.6-39.2) 


(50.7—-76.8) 
(47.5-66.6) 
(55.2-72.1) 
(44.0-64.3) 

NA 
(57.3-73.0) 


(32.3-55.2) 
(43.0-68.1) 
(34.7-62.0) 
(50.8-81.8) 
(39.4-61.8) 


* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 
1 Former smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all. 
5 Among current smokers who made a quit attempt in the preceding year and former smokers who quit in the preceding year. 
* Confidence interval. 
** Data unavailable. 
tt Not analyzed (number of respondents <50). 


= 
Georgia 2004 23.2 NAtTt NA NA NA NA NA 
Idaho 2005 30.6 20.4 28.0 64.8 
Ilinois 2003 27.4 39.0 31.2 57.3 
2005 29.6 38.2 27.5 64.1 
2007 29.6 25.2 17.8 54.4 
2005 22.5 NA NA || NA 
2006 28.4 38.3 30.9 Fs 65.6 
2004 21.6 NA NA NA NA NA NA 
2007 33.2 26.7 8.9 43.4 
2007 33.4 21.8 28.3 56.0 
| 2004 29.3 23.0 48.2 
2006 30.6 45.9 68.3 
2007 30.6 27.7 50.6 
| 27.7 27.9 56.7 
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TABLE 38. (Continued) Use of medications for smoking cessation among current smokers* and former smokers? aged 218 years 
who attempted to quit smoking in the preceding year,’ by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Nasal spray Nicotine lozenge Inhaler Other medications 
(95% CI) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho (0.2-11.3) (5.0-22.1) (3.9-20.7) (1.3-12.3) 

Illinois (0.2-5.4) (0.8-5.7) (2.8-10.6) (7.8-20.5) 
(1.2-6.4) (4.3-11.7) (3.7-17.6) 


(5.4-19.5) (1.0-8.1) (12.0-26.7) 


lowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Montana 


NA 


New Jersey (2.0-15.9) . (4.3-15.7) (9.0-24.1) 
New Mexico 


Ohio 


Oklahoma NA 


NA NA 
Pennsylvania 


South Carolina . (0.1-2.9) 9.0 (4.6-17.0) . (1.5-7.9) (17.3-36.4) 
West Virginia = 


(0.3-4.6) 6.1 (2.4-14.6) . (0.5-4.7) (7.4-22.3) 
Wyoming (3.0-25.3) 10.8 (5.3-20.8) : (3.1-18.8) 13.7 (6.9-25.2) 
(0.1-4.3) 10.7 (5.1-21.1) (3.5-19.7) 10.8 (4.7-23.1) 


2007 (0.7-7.4) 19.0 (11.8-29.0) (3.6-17.5) 22.0 (14.0-32.8) 
Median 10.5 13.5 


* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days 
t Former smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all. 


5 Among current smokers who made a quit attempt in the preceding year and former smokers who quit in the preceding year. 
* Confidence interval. 


** Data unavailable 
' Not analyzed (number of respondents <50). 


2007 105 
7 2005 NA NA NA NA NA || NA NA 
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TABLE 39. Use of smoking cessation methods other than 
medication* among current smokerst and former smokers’ aged 
218 years who attempted to quit smoking in the preceding year, 
by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


State Year (95% Cl") 


Alaska 2003 : (3.3-12.2) 
Florida 2003 (1.9-13.2) 
2004 . (1.5-7.0) 

2005 (1.8-6.7) 

2006 . (3.5—9.0) 

2007 (2.2-6.5) 

Georgia 2004 (0.9-10.0) 
Hawaii . (2.3-6.5) 
Idaho (2.5-8.8) 
Illinois . (1.8-5.0) 
(3.5-7.0) 

(2.4-7.2) 

lowa (0.6-6.3) 
Kansas (1.6-7.0) 
Michigan (1.3-11.1) 
Montana (0.5-6.9) 
(2.4-8.2) 

Ohio ; (2.2-6.0) 
(3.2-6.4) 

Oklahoma (1.7-7.7) 
Pennsylvania ‘ (1.4—5.6) 
South Carolina . (1.9-6.2) 
West Virginia : (0.9-4.9) 
Wyoming : (3.9-12.4) 
(3.1-14.4) 

(4.6—1.8) 


Median 


* Other cessation methods include smoking cessation clinics or classes, 
telephone quitlines, and individual counseling from a doctor or nurse. 
Some states asked additional questions regarding specific other cessation 
methods. 

t Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 
100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported 
smoking cigarettes every day or some days. 

S Former smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 ciga- 
rettes in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer 
smoking at all. 

‘ Confidence interval. 


50 
3.9 
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TABLE 40. Level of support among adults aged =18 years for smoke-free policies in workplaces,” by smoking status and state 
— Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Allowed in all areas Allowed in some areas 
Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$ Overall Current smokers Nonsmokers 
State (95% CI") % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


Alaska i (0.8-2.8) (1.3-9.5) (0.6-1.5) (14.8-18.9) 0 (30.6-41.7) (9.0-12.9) 
Flonda (1.4-3.7) (1.5-7.4) (1.0-3.5) (16.4~-22.6) 6  (29.0-47.0) (11.1-16.9) 
(1.8-3.3) (3.0-8.3) (1.2-2.7) (17.1-21.2) (33.0-44.8) ij (12.7-16.7) 

(0.9-2.0) (2.0-5.4) (0.5—1.6) (14.9-18.8) (32.1-44.9) (10.6—14.2) 

Georgia (1.42.1) (3.7-6.6) (0.7-1.4) (19.2-21.6) 2 (40.6-47.8) (13.8-16.2) 
Hawaii (1.3-3.1) J (2.7-12.5) (0.9-2.4) (11.0—15.1) (28.2-44.9) (7.8-11.5) 
Idaho (0.9-2.3) (2.5-10.6) (0.4—1.4) (15.5-19.3) (32.7-46.0) . (11.6-15.2) 
Iinois (2.5-3.9) A (5.5-11.0) (1.6-2.6) (22.8-25.9) (43.3-51.9) (17.2-20.3) 
(1.5-2.3) . (2.8-5.6) (1.0-1.8) (22.5-25.4) (45.8-53.9) (16.4-19.2) 

(2.6-3.8) (5.9-11.0) (1.7-2.7) : (18.5-21.3) (37.7-46.7) . (13.9-16.7) 

(0.6—1.6) (1.4-5.7) (0.3-1.1) (19.7-25.2) (40.4-55.9) (13.5-18.6) 

(0.7-1.9) (2.1-7.9) (0.3-1.2) (15.8-20.8) (33.6-49.9) (11.0-15.5) 

(1.1-2.0) (2.6-6.3) (0.7-1.4) (21.2-24.6) (42.9-52.6) (15.6-19.1) 

(1.42.9) (1.5-6.1) (1.2-2.7) .6  (18.3-23.1) 8  (37.7-52.2) (13.4-18.0) 

(1.2-3.0) (2.2-8.2) (0.7-2.5) (18.1-23.2) (39.1-54.4) y (12.6-17.4) 

(1.6-3.4) (4.0-12.5) (0.8-2.0) (13.9-18.2) (27.0-41.9) (10.4-14.4) 

New Jersey I (2.4-3.4) (4.6-8.7) (1.9-2.9) (14.3-16.3) (30.6-38.0) (11.4-13.5) 
New Mexico (1.9-3.5) . (2.9-6.8) (1.4-3.3) (17.4-21.2) (32.6—43.0) . (13.1-17.0) 
(1.8-3.5) (3.9-9.7) (0.9-2.6) (16.1-20.1) (23.9-34.9) (13.2-17.5) 

Ohio (3.6-5.2) (7.3-12.5) (2.2-3.6) (25.1-28.5) , (44.3-53.2) (19.1-22.5) 
(2.7-4.0) (5.6-9.5) (1.7-2.8) (24.4-27.3) (47.6-55.1) . (17.1-20.0) 

Oklahoma (0.6-3.3) (0.9-8.5) (0.3-3.4) (16.7-25.4) (39.0-60.9) (8.9-16.6) 
Pennsylvania (2.3-3.8) (6.1-11.8) (1.0-2.2) (24.2-28.1) (43.7-53.8) (18.3-22.1) 
South Carolina (1.1-1.9) (1.9-4.8) (0.7-1.5) (18.3-21.7) (41.8-52.2) 8 (11.9-14.7) 
West Virginia (3.8-6.4) d (4.5-11.4) (3.0-5.6) (30.9-36.2) (54.6-66.4) (21.8-26.9) 
West Virginia (3.6-6.1) (5.7-12.6) (2.4-4.9) (28.6-33.8) (48.1-59.5) (21.3-26.8) 
Wyoming (2.3-4.5) (4.3-13.3) (1.5-3.1) (24.9-29.5) 0  (44.7-57.3) (19.0-23.7) 
(1.7-3.5) (2.1-7.8) (1.3-3.0) (19.9-24.7) (35.1-48.6) (14.8-19.7) 

2007 (1.2-2.7) (2.1-8.6) (0.7-1.9) (19.7-24.4) 7  (39.6-51.9) (14.0-18.9) 


Median 


* Determined by response to the following question: “In indoor work areas, do you think smoking should be allowed in all areas, some areas, or not at all?” 


' Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days 


5’ Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 
* Confidence interval. 


Pe 2.2 5.0 1.5 20.5 44.8 15.2 
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TABLE 40. (Continued) Level of support among adults aged 218 years for smoke-free policies in workplaces,* by smoking status 
and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Not allowed at all 


Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$§ 
(95% CI") % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


(79.5-83.8) (54.4-66.1) (86.1-90.1) 
(75.0-81.5) (49.5-68.0) . (81.0-87.2) 
(76.3—80.5) (50.1-62.1) (81.4-85.6) 
(79.9-83.8) 4 (51.9-64.7) (84.9-88.5) 
Georgia 9  (76.6-79.1) 8 (47.2-54.4) (82.8-85.3) 
Hawaii .0  (82.7-87.1) .0 (49.2-66.2) (86.9-90.9) 
Idaho (79.2-83.2) (48.7-62.2) J (84.0-87.7) 
Iilinois (70.9-74.1) 6 (40.3-48.9) (77.6-80.8) 
(72.7-75.6) .2 (42.3-50.2) (79.5-82.3) 
(75.5-78.5) (45.2-54.3) (81.1-84.0) 
(73.8-79.3) 1 (41.4-56.8) (80.8-86.0) 
(78.0-83.1) 4 (46.1-62.4) (83.9-88.5) 
(73.8-77.3) .2 (43.4-53.1) (79.9-83.5) 
(74.9-79.7) (44.8-59.3) (80.1-84.9) 
(74.8-80.1) 1 (41.4-56.8) (81.1-86.1) 
(79.4-83.9) .7 (50.7-66.2) . (84.2-88.4) 
New Jersey (80.7-82.9) 4 (55.5-63.2) (84.1-86.3) 
New Mexico (76.1-80.1) 9 (52.4-63.1) (80.7-84.9) 
(77.3-81.6) (58.7-70.3) . (80.8-85.3) 
Ohio (67.1-70.7) (37.3-46.1) . (74.6-78.2) 
(69.3-72.4) 3 (37.6-45.1) : (77.8-80.8) 
Oklahoma (73.0—81.9) 2 (36.5-58.3) (82.2-90.2) 
Pennsylvania (68.9~72.9) (37.9-47.8) (76.4—80.3) 
South Carolina (76.8-80.2) 0 (44.9-55.1) (84.2-87.1) 
West Virginia J (58.9-64.3) J (26.8-37.8) J (68.8-74.2) 
West Virginia (61.4-66.8) 6 (32.3-43.3) . (69.6-75.4) 
Wyoming (67.2-72.0) 3 (35.1-48.6) (74.0-78.9) 
(72.8-77.7) (47.3-61.0) (78.3-83.3) 
2007 (73.8-78.5) 50.0 (43.8-56.2) . (79.9-84.9) 

Median 50.0 


* Determined by response to the following question: “In indoor work areas, do you think smoking should be allowed in all areas, some areas, or not at all?” 

t Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 

8 Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 

* Confidence interval. 
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TABLE 41. Level of support among adults aged 218 years for smoke-free policies in indoor dining areas of restaurants,” by 
smoking status and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Allowed in all areas Allowed in some areas 
Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$ Overall Current smokers Nonsmokers 
State (95% Cit) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


Alaska (0.4-2.4) (1.0-9.4) (0.2-0.8) (25.6-30.6)  (43.8-55.6) 6 (19.1-24.3) 
Arkansas (1.3-2.1) (2.4-5.0) (0.9-1.4) (33.1-35.5) 8 (58.0-63.6) 6  (25.4-27.8) 
Flonda (0.9-3.5) (1.4-11.3) (0.4-2.1) (32.1-40.3) (53.3-72.3) 6  (23.8-31.8) 
(0.9-2.1) (1.3-5.5) (0.7-1.8) (25.7-30.4) 1 (55.2-66.6) 4 (18.1-22.8) 

(0.4-1.2) (0.7-2.5) (0.3-1.2) 6  (22.5-26.9) 3  (48.9-61.5) (16.1-20.4) 

(1.4-2.3) (1.2-4.1) (1.3-2.3) (18.6-21.8) 0  (34.0-44.2) 4  (14.9-18.1) 

Georgia . (0.9-1.5) (2.1-4.5) (0.5-1.0) (28.9-31.7) 8  (56.1-63.3) 5  (22.1-25.0) 
Hawaii (0.7-1.9) (1.1-8.6) (0.5-1.5) (14.3-18.9)  (26.5-42.8) 8  (11.6-16.2) 
Idaho (0.4-1.1) (0.8-4.6) (0.2-0.8) (24.1-28.4) 0 (49.4-62.4)  (18.7-22.9) 
(1.0-1.9) (1.4-5.1) (0.7-1.5) (42.9-46.4) 3  (74.5-81.6) 5 (34.6-38.4) 
(0.7-1.4) (1.3-3.7) (0.5-1.0) (40.7-43.8) 6  (72.1-78.8) (32.7-36.0) 

(1.0-1.9) (2.2-6.4) (0.6-1.3) (33.6-36.9) 3  (63.9-72.4) 6  (26.9-30.3) 

(0.4~1.8) (1.0-7.5) (0.2-0.8) (35.8-42.0) (65.5-78.9) 1 (27.0-33.3) 

(0.6-1.8) (0.9-6.1) (0.4-1.4)  (30.8-36.8) 6 (61.6-76.5)  (23.3-29.3) 

(0.4-0.9) (0.7-3.0) (0.3-0.7) (33.5-37.6) 5  (67.5-77.0) 7 (25.7-29.9) 

(0.9-1.7) (2.0-5.4) (0.5-1.1) (29.0-32.7) (57.8-67.3) 6 (21.7-25.5) 

(0.6-1.6) (1.0-4.3) (0.3-1.4) (30.6-36.1) (55.0-69.4) 2  (24.4-30.1) 

(0.5-1.4) (1.1-6.0) (0.2-0.8) (22.4-28.0) 8  (41.2-56.5) 8 (17.1-22.8) 

(3.0-4.1) (6.9-12.5) (2.2-3.3) (24.9-27.3) (56.4-64.2) (19.4-21.8) 

(0.6-1.4) (0.6-2.8) (0.5-1.4) 6  (31.4-35.9)  (54.6-65.5) 3 (25.0-29.7) 

(0.8-2.1) (1.7-7.1) (0.5-1.4) 0 (24.8-29.3) 0  (40.8-53.2) 0 (19.8-24.5) 

(1.6-2.9) (2.9-6.5) (1.0-2.4) (41.5-45.3) 8  (69.5-77.7) (33.1-37.1) 

(1.1-1.8) (1.7-3.9) (0.8-1.5) (37.1-40.3) (70.0-76.6) 7  (27.0-30.4) 

Oklahoma (1.3-3.0) (1.0-4.4) (1.3-3.2)  (36.6-43.4) (69.6-81.6) 8  (26.4-33.4) 
Pennsylvania (0.9-2.0) (2.0-5.9) (0.4-1.5) 6  (42.5-46.8) 6  (71.2-79.6) 3 (34.0-38.6) 
South Carolina (0.6-1.3) (0.5-2.7) (0.5-1.2) (29.1-32.8) 1 (61.3-70.7)  (20.7-24.3) 
Wyoming (0.9-2.6) (1.8-9.9) (0.5-1.3) 7 (39.2-44.3) 6  (65.2-77.2) (31.8-37.1) 
(0.8-2.1) (0.5-3.7) (0.7-2.1) (32.6-38.1) 6  (57.7-70.9) 6  (24.9-30.5) 

2007 (0.5-1.5) (0.5-3.5) (0.4-1.3) (27.7-32.6) 0  (54.9-66.8) 6  (20.2-25.2) 


Median 


* Determined by response to the following question: “In the indoor dining area of restaurants, do you think that smoking should be allowed in all areas, some areas, or not allowed 
at all? 


' Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days 


* Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 


in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 
* Confidence interval. 


Pe 1.2 2.7 0.8 33.6 62.7 26.6 
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TABLE 41. (Continued) Level of support among adults aged 218 years for smoke-free policies in indoor dining areas of restaurants,* 
by smoking status and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Not allowed at all 


Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$ 
(95% CI) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


(68.3-73.4) (41.4—53.1) 78.0 (75.3-8-0.6) 

(62.8—65.3) (33.0-38.5) 72.3. (71.1-73.5) 

(57.9-66.1) (24.1-42.4) (67.3-75.3) 

(68.2-73.0) . (30.8-42.0) : (76.0-80.8) 

(72.4-76.9) (37.3-49.8) (79.0-83.3) 

1 (76.4-79.6) (53.5-63.8) (80.1-83.4) 

Georgia 6  (67.2-70.0) (33.6—-40.8) (74.3-77.2) 
Hawaii (79.9-84.6) (54.0-70.6) i (82.9-87.5) 
Idaho 1 (70.9-75.3) (35.7-48.7) (76.6-80.9) 
Illinois J (52.2-55.8) (15.9-22.5) (60.6-64.4) 
(55.2-58.4) (19.1-25.6) (63.3-66.6) 

(61.7-65.0) (24.0-32.2) (68.8-72.2) 

lowa (57.1-63.4) (18.7-31.5) . (66.3-72.6) 
.2  (62.2-68.1) (21.3-35.9) (70.0-76.0) 

Kansas \ (61.7-65.9) (21.6-30.9) (69.7-73.9) 
Michigan 3 (66.1-69.8) (29.4-38.9) ‘ (73.8-77.6) 
Montana i (62.9-68.5) . (28.7-43.0) ; (69.2-74.9) 
(71.2-76.8) (40.9-56.2) (76.8-82.4) 

New Jersey (69.1—71.6) (26.9-34.0) (75.5-78.0) 
New Mexico (63.2-67.7) (33.2-—44.1) (69.5-74.2) 
(69.3-73.9) (43.3-55.7) (74.7-79.5) 

Ohio (52.6-56.4) (18.1-26.1) (61.3-65.4) 
(58.3-61.5) (20.9-27.4) (68.5-71.9) 

Oklahoma (54.6-61.4) (16.5-28.2) . (64.5-71.7) 
Pennsylvania J (51.8-56.1) (17.2-25.1) : (60.6-65.2) 
South Carolina (66.3-70.1) (28.2-37.5) (74.9-78.5) 
Wyoming 8 (54.2-59.3) (19.0-29.9) (62.1-67.4) 
(60.6-66.1) (27.9—40.9) (68.2-73.9) 

2007 .0 (66.5-71.4) (31.9-43.8) (74.1-79.2) 


Median 


* Determined by response to the following question: “In the indoor dining area of restaurants, do you think that smoking should be allowed in all areas, some areas, or not allowed 
at all?” 

' Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 

8 Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 

* Confidence interval. 


State Year 
65.5 34.0 72.3 
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TABLE 42. Level of support among adults aged =18 years for policies that totally ban smoking in restaurants,“ by smoking status 
and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


State Would support a smoke-free law for restaurants Would eat out more if smoking in restaurants were banned 
Overall Current smokers$ Nonsmokers! Overall Current smokers Nonsmokers 
State Year timeofsurvey' % (95% Ci**) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 
Georgia 2004 None 76.0 (74.7-77.3) 49.6 (46.0-53.2) 82.0 (80.7-83.3) 20.1 (189-213) 4.1 (2.8-6.0) 23.8 (22.4-25.2) 
idaho 2005 Banned — 133 (11.7-15.1) 13 (0.5-3.4) 15.5 (13.7-17.6) 
lowa 2004 Restricted to —tt _ 8.1 (6.4-10.1) 13 (0.2-8.5) 98 (7.8-12.2) 
designated 
areas 
2006 Restricted to _ — 107 (9.0-12.8) 29 (0.9-9.2) 12.3 (10.3-14.6) 
designated 
areas 
Illinois 2003 Restricted to 69.4 (67.7-71.0) 36.2 (32.1-40.5) 77.5 (75.8-79.1) 12.1 (110-133) 2.0 (1.1-3.6) 14.6 (13.2-16.0) 
designated 
areas 
2005 Restricted to 72.8 (71.4-74.2) 43.3 (39.3-47.5) 798 (784-812) 126 (11.6-13.7) 17 (1.0-3.0) 15.3 (14.1-16.5) 
designated 
areas 
2007 Restrictedto 748 (73.2-76.3) 41.4 (37.0-46.0) 815 (80.0-83.0) 15.1 (139-164) 28 (1.5-5.2) 17.6 (16.2-19.0) 
designated 
areas 
Kansas 2006 Restrictedto 76.1 (74.2-77.9) 43.9 (384-496) 826 (808-844) 129 (116-144) 19 (1.0-3.9) 15.3 (13.7-17.0) 
designated 
areas 
Michigan 2005 Restricted to — 13.7 (12.4-15.0) 26 (1.3-5.4) 16.2 (14.7-17.7) 
designated 
areas 
New Mexico 2003 None — 21.0 (186-236) 4.7 (2.5-8.6) 245 (21.7-27.6) 
2006 None — 25.0 (22.9-27.3) 65 (3.9-10.7) 29.6 (27.1-32.2) 
Ohio 2004 None 66.5  (64.7-68.3) 319 (27.9-362) 760 (74.1-778) 183 (170-198) 23 (1.3-4.2) 228 (21.1-24.6) 
2006 Banned%® 68.3 (66.7-69.8) 35.1 (31.5-38.9) 77.9 (76.3-79.4) 16.1 (14.9-—17.4) 1.1 (0.5-2.4) 20.5 (19.0-22.0) 
South Carolina 2007 None 75.9 (74.1-77.7) 45.3 (40.2-50.5) 83.3 (81.7-84.8) 14.0 (127-155) 2.0 (1.1-3.6) 17.0 (15.4—18.7) 
Wyoming 2004 None 67.2 (64.8-69.6) 395 (33.6-45.8) 742 (716-766) 162 (144-181) 3.0 (1.2-7.3) 19.5 (17.3-21.7) 


Median 


72.8 14.0 


* Determined by response to the following questions: “Some cities and towns are considering laws that would make restaurants smoke free, that is eliminating all tobacco smoke 
from restaurants. Would you support such a law in your community?” and “If there were a total ban on smoking in restaurants, would you eat out more, less or would it make no 
difference?” 

' Information on state smoke-free laws in place at time of survey was obtained from the State Tobacco Activities Tracking and Evaluation (STATE) System (available at http://www. 
cdc.gov/tobacco/statesystem) 

5 Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days 
* Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 

in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 

** Confidence interval 

Data unavailable 

8 Implemented in fourth quarter of 2006. 


— 23 17.0 
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TABLE 42. (Continued) Level of support among adults aged 218 years for policies that totally ban smoking in restaurants,* by 
smoking status and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Would make no difference 
State if smoking in restaurants were banned Would eat out less if smoking in restaurants were banned 
aa Overall Current smokers§ Nonsmokers" Overall Current smokers Nonsmokers 
State time of surveyt (95% Ci**) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


Georgia None .2 (69.8-72.5) (63.2-70.2) 72.1 (70.6-73.6) 8.7 (7.8-9.7) 29.1 (25.8-32.6) (3.4—4.9) 
Idaho Banned 4 (81.5-85.1) 1 (76.7-86.4) 83.6 (815-855) 3.3 (2.6-4.3) 166 (12.4-21.9) (0.6-1.4) 
lowa Restricted to -1 (84.7-89.2) (74.0-86.5) 88.6 (86.1-908) 48 (3.5-6.5) 17.7 (12.5-24.4) (0.8-3.0) 
designated 
areas 
Restricted to .0 (82.7-87.0) 9 (71.9-84.5) 86.5 (841-886) 43 (3.3-5.6) 18.2 (13.3-24.5) (0.7-2.1) 
designated 
areas 
Restricted to .6 (79.1-81.9) 2 (66.2-74.0) ’ (81.6-84.5) 7.3 (6.4-8.3) 8 (24.1-31.7) . (1.9-3.0) 
designated 
areas 
Restricted to (78.8-81.3) (65.9-73.0) (81.2-83.8) 7.3 (6.4-8.2) 7 (25.3-32.3) : (1.7-2.8) 
designated 
areas 
Restricted to 6 (76.2-79.0) 5 (61.0-69.7) , (78.8-81.7) 7.3 (6.4-8.3) 7 (27.6-36.1) 4 (1.7-2.8) 
designated 
areas 
Kansas Restricted to (80.3-83.6) 4 (70.5-79.8) (81.6-85.0) 5.1 (4.2-6.2) 6 (18.4-27.5) (0.9-2.0) 
designated 
areas 
Michigan Restricted to .3 (77.7-80.8) .0 (63.3-72.4) (80.2-83.4) 7.1 (6.1-8.2) (25.1-33.9) (1.4-2.8) 
designated 


areas 
New Mexico None (69.5-74.9) 5 (66.4-77.9) (69.1-75.2) 6.7 (5.4-8.3) (17.9-28.5) 3 (2.2-4.8) 
None (67.0-71.7) 9 (74.5-84.4) (64.2-69.4) 5.5 (4.4-6.8) 6 (10.0-18.1) (2.6-4.9) 
Ohio (69.6-73.0) .2 (57.9-66.3) ‘ (71.9-75.6) 10.4 (9.2-—11.6) 5 (31.5-39.7) (2.7-4.4) 
(72.4-75.3) (60.6-67.5) 5 (75.1-78.3) 10.0 (9.0-11.0) 8 (31.4-38.3) (2.2-3.5) 
South Carolina .7 (79.1-82.3) (74.8-83.1) (79.2-82.6) 5.2 (4.4-6.3) (15.1-23.2) (1.5-2.7) 
Wyoming 8 (73.6-78.0) .6 (60.4-72.3) : (75.7-80.3) 8.0 (6.7-9.6) 4 (24.9-36.4) F (1.7-3.4) 
Median y 7.1 


* Determined by response to the following questions: “Some cities and towns are considering laws that would make restaurants smoke free, that is eliminating all tobacco smoke 


from restaurants. Would you support such a law in your community?” and “If there were a total ban on smoking in restaurants, would you eat out more, less or would it make no 
difference?” 


tT Information on state smoke-free laws in place at time of survey was obtained from the State Tobacco Activities Tracking and Evaluation System (available at http://www.cdc.gov/ 
tobacco/statesystem). 


S Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 


‘ Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 
** Confidence interval. 
Data unavailable. 
58 Implemented in fourth quarter of 2006. 


TABLE 43. Restaurant attendance among adults aged =18 years based on restaurant smoking policy,* by smoking status and 
state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Did not go because smoking was permitted Did not go because smoking was not permitted 
Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$ Overall Current smokers Nonsmokers 
State % (95% CI") % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


Idaho 20.0 (18.2-22.0) 54 (3.4-8.4) (20.7-25.0) 8.5 (7.3-9.9) (15.5-26.0) (5.3-7.6) 
lowa 13.2 (11.2-15.4) 3.5 (1.5-8.2) (13.3-18.3) 5.7 (4.3-7.4) (13.1-25.5) 4 (1.7-3.6) 

16.2 (14.0—-18.8) 46 (2.0-10.0) (16.2-21.6) 6.3 (5.0-8.0) . (17.0-30.8) (2.0-3.8) 
Kansas 17.7 (16.3-19.1) 3.1 (1.9-5.1) . (19.2-22.5) 7.3 (6.4-8.4) (15.2-23.3) (4.1-5.8) 
South Carolina 2007 18.3 (16.9-19.9) 5.7 (3.7-8.8) (19.7-23.3) 7.2 (6.2-8.2) (13.9-21.4) (4.0-5.8) 
Median 17.7 4.6 7.2 


* Determined by “yes” responses to the following questions: “In the past year, did you not go to a restaurant because you knew smoking was permitted?” and “In the past year, 
did you not go to a restaurant because you knew smoking was not permitted?” 

' Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 

8 Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 

Confidence interval. 
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TABLE 44. Level of support among adults aged 2=18 years for smoke-free policies in indoor shopping malis,* by smoking status 
and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Ss Allowed in all areas Allowed in some areas 


in place Overall Current smokers$ Nonsmokers" Overall Current smokers Nonsmokers 


time of survey! (95% Ci**) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


(0.3-1.0) (05-26) (0.2-0.8) .7 (18.5-23.0) (22.8-32.5) 7 (16.3-21.2) 
(0.6~2.6) 0 (1.0-8.8) 6 (0.3-1.4) (25.6-33.3) 7 (30.3-49.8) 1 (22.4-30.3) 
(0.8-2.0) 8 (13-56) 8 (04-16) (23.6-28.1) 6 (34.0-45.5) 6 (20.3-25.1) 
(0.4~1.2) (0.4-2.9) 6 (0.3-1.1) (18.0-21.8) 7 (30.9-42.9) 3 (14.5-18.2) 
(1.3-2.1) (1.1-3.6) 6 (1.2-2.1) (14.8-17.5) 6 (20.9-28.8) 4  (13.1-15.9) 
(0.8-1.5) (1.3-3.4) 9  (0.6-1.3) (22.2-24.8) 9 (33.6-40.3) (19.1-21.8) 
(0.2-1.1) 3 (0.9-6.0) 2 (0.1-0.5) .9 (15.3-18.7) 7 (18.9-29.3) 7 (14.0-17.6) 
(1.2-2.2) 7 (22-6.3) (0.81.6) (30.9-34.2) 1 (44.8-53.4) 5 (26.8-30.3) 
(0.7-1.9) (1.2-7.4) 8 (05-1.1) (27.5-30.3) 5 (37.7-45.4) 9 (24.5-27.4) 


Restricted to (0.3-1.7) (0.5-7.0) (0.2-1.0) (24.0-29.6) (32.2-47.2) (20.5-26.4) 
designated 
areas 


Restricted to (0.3-1.4) (0.4—4.5) (0.2-1.3) 4 (19.1-23.9) .7 (25.9-40.4) 9 (16.6-21.5) 


Kansas (0.6—1.2) (0.8-3.3) (0.4—1.0)  (20.0—23.4) 7 (29.5-40.3) (17.2-20.6) 
Montana (0.5-1.2) (0.1-2.1) (0.4—1.2) (22.8-27.8) (27.0-40.3) (21.0-26.3) 

(0.4—1.5) (0.3-3.2) (0.3—1.6) (16.5-21.3) 9 (23.5-37.2) . (14.1-19.0) 
New Jersey (2.7-3.8) (4.0-8.1) (2.3-3.4) (15.1-17.0) .2 (22.9-29.7) 5 (13.5-15.5) 
New Mexico (0.6—1.4) (0.4—2.3) : (0.5—1.5) (25.1-29.3) 0 (31.1-41.2) (22.8-27.4) 

(0.6—1.8) : (1.0-6.2) (0.4—1.2) (19.6-23.6) 4 (20.7-30.6) . (18.5-23.0) 
Ohio (1.5-2.9) . (1.9-5.2) (1.2-2.7) (32.3-35.9) 9 (45.5-54.3) (27.9-31.8) 
Oklahoma (0.7-2.1) (0.5-4.5) (0.6-2.1) .6 (23.7-29.8) 5 (34.1-49.2) (19.6-26.1) 
Pennsylvania (1.3-2.6) (2.5-6.9) (0.7-1.9) (28.3-32.2) (39.1-48.9) (24.4-28.6) 
South Carolina 2007 (0.4—-0.9) (0.3—1.0) (0.4-0.8) (20.4-23.7) .2 (30.3-40.3) (17.2-20.4) 
Median 


* Determined by response to the following question: “In indoor shopping malls, do you think that smoking should be allowed in all areas, some areas, or not allowed at all?” 
' Information on state smoke-free laws in place at time of survey was obtained from the State Tobacco Activities Tracking and Evaluation (STATE) System (available at http://www. 
cdc.gov/tobacco/statesystem) 
* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 
“ Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 
** Confidence interval. 


State 
Alaska 2003 Banned 0.6 
Florida 2003 None 1.3 
2004 None 1.2 
2005 None 0.7 
2007 None 1.6 
Georgia 2004 None 11 
idaho 2005 Banned 0.5 
2003 None 1.6 
2005 None 1.2 
lowa 2004 
2006 
designated 
areas 
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TABLE 44. (Continued) Level of support among adults aged 218 years for smoke-free policies in indoor shopping malls,” by 
smoking status and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


State Not allowed at all 
smoke free law Overall Current smokers’ Nonsmokers? 
in place at 
time of survey (95% Ci**) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


Banned (76.5-80.9) 71.5 (66.3-76.1) (78.3-83.3) 
None .4 (65.4-73.2) 57.3 (47.2-66.9) . (69.1-77.0) 
None .0 (70.6-75.2) 57.7 (51.7-63.4) 5 (74.0-78.9) 
(77.5-81.3) (56.0-68.1) (81.2-84.9) 
(80.8-83.6) (69.1-77.3) (82.5-85.4) 
(74.1-76.7) 0 (57.5-64.3) (77.3-80.0) 
(80.7-84.2) (68.1-79.1) ‘ (82.2-85.8) 
(64.1-67.5) (42.9-51.5) (68.6-72.1) 
(68.4-71.3) 5 (51.5-59.5) 3 (71.8-74.8) 
Restricted to (69.6-75.3) 6 (50.9-66.0) 2 (73.2-79.0) 
designated 
areas 
Restricted to .9 (75.3-80.2) (58.2-72.8) (77.9-82.9) 
designated 
areas 
Kansas (75.8-79.2) (58.0-68.9) (78.7-82.1) 
Montana .0 (71.4-76.4) . (59.4-72.6) (72.9-78.3) 
.5 (77.9-82.8) (61.8-75.5) (80.3-85.3) 
New Jersey .8 (79.7-81.8) (64.3-71.7) (81.6-83.8) 
New Mexico .0 (69.8-74.0) . (57.8-68.0) 4 (71.7-76.3) 
(75.3-79.4) (66.6-77.1) * (76.4-80.9) 
Ohio 8 (62.0-65.6) 0 (42.6-51.4) (66.4-70.4) 
Oklahoma (69.0-75.1) (49.3-64.5) (72.7-79.3) 
Pennsylvania .0 (65.9-69.9) (46.9-56.8) (70.2-74.4) 
South Carolina 2007 4 (75.7-79.0) ‘ (59.1-69.1) 80.7 (79.0-82.3) 
Median 63.0 78.7 


* Determined by response to the following question: “In indoor shopping malls, do you think that smoking should be allowed in all areas, some areas, or not allowed at all?” 
T Information on state smoke-free laws in place at time of survey was obtained from the State Tobacco Activities Tracking and Evaluation (STATE) System (available at http://www. 
cdc.gov/tobacco/statesystem). 


§ Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 


* Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 
** Confidence interval. 


State Year 
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TABLE 45. Level of support among adults aged 218 years for smoke-free policies in public buildings,” by smoking status and 
state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Allowed in all areas Allowed in some areas 
Overall Current smokers? Nonsmokers$ Overall Current smokers Nonsmokers 
(95% CI") (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


(0.7—1.2) (1.2-2.9) (0.4—1.0) (22.3-24.9) (33.9-40.6) . (19.2-21.9) 

(0.2-0.9) (0.5-4.3) (0.1-0.6) (19.7-—23.6) (33.3-46.4) . (16.5-20.3) 

(0.2-1.0) (0.1-2.0) (0.2-1.1) (29.9-35.9) (48.6-63.9) , (24.0—30.1) 

(0.2-1.0) (0.3-3.4) (0.1—1.0) (25.5-31.4) (46.1-62.3) (20.1-—26.0) 

(0.7—1.4) (1.5-4.6) (0.4—1.0) (24.2-27.7) (41.3-50.9) (19.6-23.1) 

(0.3-1.1) (0.2-2.1) (0.2-1.0) (24.9-30.0) (39.6-54.1) (20.7—25.8) 

(0.4—1.6) (1.2-8.1) (0.2-0.8) (19.6-24.2) (33.6-49.2) (15.8-20.3) 

(0.5—1.3) (0.3-1.8) (0.5—1.4) (23.5-27.7) (33.1—43.5) (20.2-24.7) 

(0.4—1.5) (1.0-6.1) (0.2-0.8) (21.0—25.2) (28.1-39.6) . (18.3-22.6) 

(1.5-2.8) (2.4-6.1) 7 (1.0-2.3) (34.1-37.8) (52.0-60.9) (28.5-32.4) 

(0.8-1.3) (0.9-2.1) : (0.6-1.3) (32.3-35.4) (53.7-61.1) : (25.5-28.8) 

South Carolina (0.3-0.6) (0.2-0.8) (0.2-0.6) (25.8-29.5) . (43.1-53.4) (20.8-24.3) 
Median 


TABLE 45. (Continued) Level of support among adults aged 218 years for smoke-free policies in public buildings,” by smoking 
status and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Not allowed at all 


Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$’ 
State (95% CM % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


Georgia x (74.2-76.8) (57.5-64.3) 78.8  (77.4-80.1) 

Idaho (76.0-79.9) (52.1-65.3) 814 (79.4-83.3) 

lowa (63.6-69.7) . (35.7-51.0) 72.5 (69.3-75.5) 

(68.1-74.1) (36.7-53.0) 76.7 (73.6-79.6) 

Michigan (71.3-74.8) (46.4—56.0) (76.2-79.8) 

Montana (69.4-74.6) : (45.2-59.7) . (73.7-78.9) 

(74.9-79.6) (47.7-63.5) (79.3-83.8) 

New Mexico (71.5-75.7) (55.7-66.2) . (74.5-78.9) 

(74.0-78.2) (57.8-69.6) . (77.0-81.3) 

Ohio (60.2-63.9) (35.4-44 2) : (66. 1—70.1) 

(63.6-66.7) (37.5-45.0) (70.3-73.6) 

South Carolina 2007 (70.1-—73.8) (46.2-56.6) (75.4—78.9) 
Median 


* Determined by response to the following question: “In public buildings, do you think that smoking should be allowed in all areas, some areas, or not allowed at all?” 

' Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days 

* Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 

* Confidence interval. 


State Year mt 
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TABLE 46. Level of support among adults aged 218 years for smoke-free policies in bars and cocktail lounges,* by smoking 
status and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


State 
smoke-free law 
in place at 


State time of survey 


Allowed in all areas 


Allowed in some areas 


Overall Current smokers$ 


Nonsmokers? 


Overall 


Current smokers 


Nonsmokers 


(95% % (95%Cl) 


% (95% Cl) 


% 


(95% Cl) 


% (95% Cl) 


% (95% Cl) 


Arkansas 
Georgia 
Idaho 
lowa 


Illinois 
Kansas 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Ohio 
Wyoming 


Median 


(17.8-19.9) (36.5-42.4) 
(17.4-19.8) (35.7-42.6) 
(15.8-19.7) (41.2-54.5) 
(17.9-23.3) (37.8-53.4) 
(14.1-19.4) (37.5-53.9) 
(21.0-24.2) (45.0-53.6) 
(19.0-21.8) (43.7-51.8) 
(14.4-17.1) (37.1-46.1) 
(13.4-16.7) (34.3-45.5) 
(18.8-22.2) (42.2-51.8) 
(15.5-17.7) (43.7-51.7) 
(19.6-23.6) (41.7-52.8) 
(15.3-19.5) (35.0-47.7) 
(23.2-26.3) (47.3-54.8) 
(21.1-25.7) (45.7-58.2) 
(16.2-21.0) (32.1-46.0) 
(15.3-20.0) (34.4-46.6) 


12.7 (11.8-13.6) 
13.6 (12.4-14.8) 
12.0 (10.3-13.9) 
(11.7-16.7) 
(8.2-13.2) 
(14.3-17.4) 
(12.6-15.0) 
(9.2-11.7) 
(8.2-11.0) 
(12.7-16.1) 
(10.9-13.0) 
(13.3-17.2) 
(9.6-13.3) 
(15.4-18.5) 
(13.8-18.1) 
(10.8-15.2) 
(9.5-14.4) 


(45.1-47.6) 
(43.4-46.5) 
(45.9-50.7) 
(49.7-56.3) 
(47.7-54.1) 
(47.8-51.4) 
(48.3-51.5) 
(47.6-51.0) 
(46.0-50.2) 
(44.1-48.1) 
(37.8-40.5) 
(47.6-52.6) 
(47.1-52.2) 
(44.4-47.7) 
(45.5-50.7) 
(46.0-51.7) 
(42.0-47.1) 


(48.4-54.3) 
(46.3-53.5) 
(36.3-49.5) 
(41.6-57.3) 
(39.7-56.0) 
(40.3-48.8) 
(41.7-49.7) 
(46.6-55.7) 
(46.2-57.5) 
(39.9-49.4) 
(40.3-48.0) 
(40.6-51.6) 
(43.3-55.8) 
(40.6-48.0) 
(37.1-49.4) 
(49.4-63.4) 
(49.0-61.4) 


(43.5-46.3) 
(42.2-45.6) 
(46.7-51.9) 
(50.2-57.5) 
(48.0-54.9) 
(48.9-52.9) 
(49.1-52.6) 
(47.1-50.8) 
(45.0-49.6) 
(44.2-48.5) 
(36.7-39.7) 
(48.4-53.9) 
(46.9-52.5) 
(44.7-48.4) 
(46.4-52.2) 
(43.7-49.9) 
(39.1-44.6) 


TABLE 46. (Continued) Level of support among adults aged =18 years for smoke-free policies in bars and cocktail lounges,* by 
smoking status and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


State 
smoke-free law 
in place at 


Not allowed at all 


Overall Current smokers$ 


Nonsmokers? 


State time of surveyt (95% Ci**) 


(33.7-36.0) 
(35.1-38.0) 
(31.8-36.3) 
(23.8-29.5) 
(29.7-35.4) 
(26.3-29.5) 
(28.3-31.2) 
(33.4-36.6) 
(35.0-38.9) 
(31.7-35.3) 
(42.9-45.6) 
(26.2-30.7) 
(30.8-35.4) 
(27.8-30.7) 
(26.3-31.0) 
(30.1-35.3) 
(35.5-40.3) 


(95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(7.6-11.1) (41.1-43.9) 
(8.9-13.4) (40.9-44.2) 
(6.4-13.5) (36.2-41.2) 
(2.7-9.4) (28.9-35.6) 
(3.9-11.2) (34.9-41.4) 
(4.4-8.8) (31.5-35.2) 
(4.8-9.0) (33.8-37.0) 
(5.0-10.4) (38.9-42.4) 
(5.7-12.1) (40.9-45.4) 
(6.0-11.5) (37.3-41.4) 
(6.6-10.2) (48.4-51.4) 
(4.5-9.8) (31.1-36.3) 
(6.4-13.1) (36.4—-41.7) 
(3.1-6.9) (34.8-38.4) 
(2.4-9.8) (32.2-37.6) 
(2.7-8.0) (37.4-43.4) 
(2.8-6.9) (43.7-49.3) 


Arkansas 
Georgia 
Idaho 
lowa 


None 
None 


Illinois 
None 


Kansas 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


None 
None 
Banned 
None 
None 
Banned" 
None 
None 
None 


Ohio 
Wyoming 


Median 


* Determined by response to the following question: “In bars and cocktail lounges, do you think smoking should be allowed in all areas, some areas, or not at all?” 
1 Information on state smoke-free laws in place at time of survey was obtained from the State Tobacco Activities Tracking and Evaluation (STATE) System (available at http://www. 
cdc.gov/tobacco/statesystem). 


5 Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 


‘ Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 

** Confidence interval. 

1t Implemented in fourth quarter of 2006. 


2006 None 18.8 46.3 51.4 44.9 
2004 None 18.5 44.9 49.9 43.9 
2005 None 17.7 48.3 42.8 49.3 
2004 None 20.4 53.0 49.4 53.8 
2006 None 16.6 50.9 47.8 51.4 
2003 None 22.5 49.6 44.5 50.9 
2005 None 20.4 49.9 45.7 50.9 
2007 None 15.7 49.3 51.2 48.9 
2006 None 15.0 48.1 51.9 47.3 
2005 None 20.4 46.1 446 46.3 
2006 Banned 16.6 39.2 44.1 38.2 
2003 None 21.5 50.1 46.1 51.2 
2006 None 17.3 49.7 49.6 49.7 
2006 Banned't 24.7 46.0 44.2 46.5 
2004 None 23.3 48.1 43.1 49.3 
2006 None 18.5 48.9 56.5 46.8 
2007 None 17.6 44.6 55.3 41.8 
Pp 18.5 45.6 12.8 48.3 47.8 48.9 
2006 34.8 9.2 
2004 36.5 11.0 
2005 None 34.0 9.4 
2004 None 26.6 5.1 
2006 None 32.5 6.7 
297 86 
29.7 6.6 
2007 None 35.0 73 
2006 36.9 8.4 
2005 33.5 8.4 
2006 44.2 8.2 
2003 28.4 6.7 
2006 33.1 9.2 
2006 29.2 47 
2006 32.6 47 
2007 37.9 44 
Pp 33.1 6.7 39.0 
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TABLE 48. Level of support among adults aged >18 years for tobacco-free policies in schools,* by smoking status and state — 
Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Strongly agree Agree 
Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$ Overall Current smokers Nonsmokers 
State (95% Cit) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


Arkansas (66.0-68.4) (49.7-55.5) (70.2-72.7) 23.9 (22.9-25.0) (27.6-32.9) 22.1 (21.0-23.3) 
Idaho (71.9-76.1) (53.1-66.4) (74.4-78.7) 19.8 (18.0-21.8) (20.9-32.3) 186 (16.8-20.7) 
lowa (46.4-52.9) : (32.9-48.1) (48.6-55.7) (39.7—46.1) (37.0-52.2) 424 (38.9-45.9) 
Kansas (58.6-62.7) (35.6-46.7) (62.6-66.9) (29.9-33.8) (40.1-51.4) 289 (26.9-31.0) 
Michigan (59.8-63.6) (44.2-53.8) (62.6-66.7) 28.8  (27.0-30.6) . (28.3-37.2) 27.9 (25.9-29.8) 
Montana (70.8-76.0) (53.2-67.7) (73.5-78.9) 19.4 (17.3-21.7) ‘ (20.1-32.6) 18.0 (15.8-20.4) 

(74.5-79.8) (48.7-64.0) (79.2-84.3) 15.8  (13.7-18.2) (21.5-36.0) 12.9 (10.9-15.2) 
New Mexico (71.5-75.7) (54.6-65.1) (74.7-79.1) (19.1-23.0) (24.8-34.7) 189 (16.9-21.1) 

(70.4-75.1) (49.2-61.8) (74.5-79.3) 20.5 (18.4-22.7) (25.1-37.0) 18.0 (15.9-20.2) 
Ohio (61.3-64.5) (43.1-50.6) (65.8-69.2) 25.9 (24.4-27.3) . (27.1-34.1) 246 (23.0-26.2) 
Oklahoma (60.6-67.5) - (39.5-54.8) (65.1-72.6) 28.7 (25.5-32.2) . (27.2-42.5) 27.0 (23.5-30.9) 
South Carolina (59.3-63.1) (41.0-51.4) . (62.7-66.7) 29.9 (28.2-31.7) (31.2-40.8) 286 (26.7-30.5) 
Median 23.4 


TABLE 48. (Continued) Level of support among adults aged =18 years for tobacco-free policies in schools,* by smoking status 
and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Disagree Strongly disagree 
Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$ Overall Current smokers Nonsmokers 
State (95% Cit) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(6.0-7.5) 13.3 (11.1-16.0) (4.2-5.4) . (1.8-2.6) (2.9-5.2) (1.3-2.0) 

Idaho (3.6-5.8) (6.3-16.5) (2.7-4.6) (1.1-2.3) (1.9-6.5) (0.7-1.9) 

lowa (5.1-8.5) (8.6—20.3) (3.6-6.6) (0.4—1.6) (0.7-4.7) (0.3—1.5) 

Kansas (5.0-7.0) . (8.9—15.6) (3.9-5.8) J (1.0-2.4) (0.8-2.5) (0.9-2.7) 

Michigan (5.8-7.8) (10.2-16.7) . (4.4-6.3) (2.2-3.6) (3.2-8.9) (1.7-2.9) 

Montana (4.1-7.4) (7.1-18.9) (2.8-5.9) (1.1-2.4) (0.7-4.0) (1.1-2.5) 

(3.0-5.3) (6.5-16.4) (1.8-3.6) (1.9-4.5) (2.5-8.9) (1.5-4.4) 

New Mexico (3.5-5.2) (6.1-11.3) (2.5-4.3) (0.7—1.7) (1.0-4.5) (0.5—1.5) 

44 (3.4-5.7) (6.3-14.1) : (2.2-4.5) (1.7-3.3) (2.3-7.5) (1.3-2.8) 

Ohio 9.0 (8.1-10.0) (15.9-21.5) 3 (5.3-7.2) (1.8-2.8) (2.9-5.7) (1.3-2.3) 

Oklahoma 6.0 (4.6-7.9) (10.3-21.8) (2.4—4.9) (0.6-2.2) . (1.3-8.4) . (0.3-1.0) 

South Carolina 2007 7.2 (6.2-8.3) . (11.4-18.2) y (4.5-6.5) (1.2-2.5) (1.6-7.3) (0.8-1.8) 
Median 6.0 


* Determined by response to the following question: “How strongly do you agree or disagree with the following statement? Tobacco use by adults should not be allowed on school 
grounds or at any school event.” 

t Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 

§ Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 

* Confidence interval. 
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TABLE 49. Perceptions of the health effects of secondhand smoke among adults aged =18 years,” by smoking status and state 
— Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Very harmful Somewhat harmful 
Overail Current smokerst Nonsmokers$ Overall Current smokers Nonsmokers 
(95% CI) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(61.5-66.9) (41.6-53.2) (66.2-72.1) 6  (27.1-32.3) 7  (33.1-44.6) 27.0 (24.2-30.0) 
(62.3-64.8) 0 (35.1-41.0) (69.4-72.0) (27.4-29.7) (40.1-46.0) 24.5 (23.3-25.8) 

(48.8-57.3) 1 (17.3-35.0) (56.9-65.8) 9  (30.9-39.1) 2 (39.1-59.3) 30.7  (26.6-35.0) 

(58.0-63.1) 8 (31.2-42.9) (63.2-68.6) (29.5-34.4) 5 (38.6-50.6) 29.1 (26.6-31.8) 

(60.7-65.5) (31.9-44.9) (65.6-70.6) (26.7-31.2) 9 (36.8-49.3) 26.1 (23.8-28.5) 

(64.1-68.5) 9 (36.6-49.4) (68.8-73.4) (25.3-29.4) 2 (40.2-52.3) 235 (21.4-25.6) 

(65.4-69.1) 3  (40.9-51.8) (69.5-73.3) (23.9-27.4) O (321-421) 23.4 (21.6-25.2) 

Georgia (62.7-65.6) 8 (372-446) (67.9-71.0) (28.7-31.5) 5 (42.0-49.2) 26.5 (25.1-28.1) 
Hawaii (65.3-70.9) 4  (87.7-55.3) (68.4-74.3) 4  (22.9-28.1) 5 (291-447) 237 (21.0-266) 
Hlinois (51.5-55.0) 2 (27.2-35.6) (56.6-60.4) (36.7-40.2) 9 (455-543) 35.7 (33.9-37.6) 
(51.7-54.8) .2  (26.5-34.1) (57.0-60.3) (38.0-41.1) 6 (496-576) 36.2 (34.6-37.9) 

(57.5-60.8) 7  (82.1-41.4) (61.8-65.4) (31.1-34.3) 6 (39.1-48.1) 30.5 (28.9-32.2) 

lowa (56.1-62.5) 6 (26.6-41.4) (62.4-69.1) (31.0-37.1) 6 (410-564) 302 (27.1-33.6) 
(53.6-59.8) 7  (18.8-33.9) (60.0-66.4) (35.1-41.2) 2 (52.0-67.9) 334 (30.3-36.7) 

Kansas (56.3-60.4) 3  (29.7-41.3) (61.0-65.3) (33.5~37.5) 9 (47.1-586) 31.8 (29.8-33.9) 
Michigan (§8.1-62.0) (34.6-44.4) (62.6-66.7) (31.1-34.8) 3 (39.5-49.2) 30.4  (28.4-32.4) 
Montana (59.4-65.2) 7 (29.7-44.2) (64.7-70.8) 6  (27.9-33.4) 6 (37.3-52.1) 27.5 (24.7-30.5) 
(59.0-65.1) 5 (29.5-44.0) (64.4-70.8) (29.0-34.9) 7 (41.0-56.5) 28.2 (25.2-31.4) 

(63.2-68.7) 2 (32.6-48.3) (68.2-73.7) (24.1-29.1) 5 (348-506) 23.4 (21.0-26.1) 

New Jersey (65.0-67.6) 2 (35.3-43.3) (68.7-71.4) 9  (26.7-29.2) (41.0-49.0) 25.7 (24.4-27.0) 
New Mexico  (60.0-64.7) 9 (36.4-47.7) (64.5-69.5) (28.9-33.3) 8 (38.4-49.4) 28.2 (25.8-30.6) 
5  (62.0-67.0) 0 (34.7-47.5) (67.4-72.5) (26.0-30.6) (33.9-46.7) 25.6 (23.2-28.1) 

Ohio (55.5-59.3) (31.1-39.8) (61.2-65.4) (32.7-36.4) 2 (418-506) 31.4 (29.5-33.5) 
(60.4-63.6) 8  (36.1-43.7) (66.7-70.1) (29.7-32.8) 6 (428-50.4) 268 (25.2-28.4) 

Oklahoma 2 (67.9-74.2) 6  (37.0-52.5) (74.8-81.2) (19.7-25.3) 8 (298-444) 186 (15.8-21.8) 
Pennsylvania  (53.6-57.9) (28.4-38.2) (59.5-64.1) (33.7-37.8) 6 (416-516) 328 (30.6-35.1) 
South Carolina 5 (58.5-62.4) 8  (29.1-38.8) (65.0-69.0) (31.2-+35.0) 3 (461-565) 286 (26.7-30.6) 
West Virginia 0 (59.3-64.5) (37.0-49.4) (65.7-71.1) (27.8-32.7) 2 (36.3-48.3) 26.0  (23.5-28.7) 
(57.7-63.2) 6 (30.3-41.3) (65.1-71.1) (29.4-34.7) 7 (429-546) 268 (24.1-29.7) 

Wyoming 4 (56.8-61.8) 5 (29.8-41.6) (62.5-67.8) (31.8-36.7) 3 (42.2-54.6) 30.8  (28.2-33.4) 
(58.6-64.1) (31,4-45.1) (64.6-70.3) (30.0-35.4) (41.1-55.2) 285 (25.9-31.3) 

(62.5-67.4) 7  (35.6-48.0) (68.2-73.4) (27.1-31.8) (37.2-49.3) 25.9  (23.4-28.6) 


Median 


* Determined by response to the following question: “Do you think that breathing smoke from other people's cigarettes is: very harmful to one’s health, somewhat harmful to one’s 
health, not very harmful to one’s health, or not harmful at all to one’s health?” 


' Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days 


5» Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 
* Confidence interval. 


State Year 

| 62.0 38.0 67.8 31.6 45.3 27.9 
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TABLE 49. (Continued) Perceptions of the health effects of secondhand smoke among adults aged =18 years,” by smoking status 
and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Not very harmful Not harmful at all 
Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$ Overall Current smokers Nonsmokers 
State (95% CI") % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


Alaska (3.0—5.2) 9.6 (6.5-13.9) (1.5-3.3) ‘ (1.5-3.1) (2.5-7.4) (0.9-2.5) 
Arkansas (4.5-5.5) 10.3 (8.9-11.9) . (3.0-4.0) (2.4-3.5) (6.6—11.2) (1.0-1.5) 
(6.4-11.3) 185 (12.0-27.5) . (3.9-7.9) (2.3-5.3) i (3.9-13.1) . (1.3-4.2) 
Florida (3.7-5.7) 10.6 (7.8-14.3) (2.4—4.3) (2.2-3.9) (5.2-12.1) (1.2-2.6) 
(4.7-7.1) 148 (10.4-20.6) (3.1-5.1) (1.7-2.9) (2.7-6.4) (1.3-2.5) 
(3.1-4.7) 6.3 (4.4-9.0) . (2.6-4.3) (1.8-3.4) (3.2-6.7) (1.3-3.1) 
(3.4-4.9) 104 (7.7-14.0) (2.3-3.6) (2.3-3.8) . (4.5-8.6) (1.7-3.2) 
(3.6—4.7) 95 (7.8-11.5) (2.4-3.5) 2 (1.4-2.0) . (3.1-5.5) : (0.8-1.4) 
(2.6-4.7) 11.7 (7.1-18.5) (1.6-3.3) (1.9-4.4) . (2.9-9.8) (1.6-4.2) 
(4.7-6.2) 12.1 (9.6-15.2) . (3.2-4.5) (2.4-3.6) : (4.9-9.3) (1.5-2.7) 
(4.5-5.9) 11.2 (9.0-13.8) (3.1-4.4) (1.7-2.6) (3.8-6.7) (1.1-1.9) 
(5.1-6.7) 14.1 (11.3-17.5) (3.5-4.9) (1.9-3.0) (4.1-7.8) (1.2-2.4) 
lowa (3.4-6.2) 119 (7.5-18.2) (1.9-4.2) (1.2-3.6) . (3.0-11.2) (0.4-3.0) 
(2.4-4.4) 9.6 (6.2-14.5) (1.3-2.9) (1.3-2.7) (2.5-8.1) (0.8-2.2) 
Kansas (3.5—5.0) 7.6 (5.7-10.0) (2.8-4.3) (1.4-2.8) (2.8-6.3) : (0.9-2.5) 
Michigan (3.8-5.6) 103 (7.9-13.4) . (2.5-4.4) (1.8-3.1) (4.0-8.9) (1.1-2.3) 
Montana (4.3-7.1) 12.7 (8.4—18.7) (2.9-5.5) (1.0-2.5) . (3.4—10.7) (0.3-—1.4) 
(3.1-5.5) 10.5 (6.5-16.6) : (1.9-3.8) (1.2-3.0) (2.3-7.8) (0.8-2.6) 
(4.0-6.5) 109 (7.6-15.5) (2.9-5.5) (1.5-3.8) (2.6-14.9) (1.0-2.4) 
New Jersey (3.4—4.4) 9.3 (7.5-11.6) (2.7-3.8) J (1.5-2.2) (4.9-8.6) (0.8-—1.3) 
New Mexico (3.6-5.4) 9.1 (6.6—12.6) (2.5-4.4) (1.6-2.8) . (3.4-7.8) (1.0-2.1) 
(3.8-6.0) 9.4 (6.2-14.0) . (2.7-4.7) (1.7-3.4) . (6.2-14.3) (0.5-1.3) 
Ohio (4.2-5.9) 9.7 (7.4-12.6) (2.9-4.5) (2.5-4.0) (6.2-12.2) (1.2-2.3) 
(3.5-—4.8) 8.5 (6.8-10.6) (2.3-3.6) (2.2-3.2) (3.9-6.7) 5 (1.5-2.6) 
Oklahoma (2.3-4.5) 9.4 (6.0—14.3) (1.0-2.7) (1.9-5.4) (4.6-17.5) (0.8-3.4) 
Pennsylvania (5.4-7.5) 155 (12.3-19.3) . (3.2-4.9) (1.5-2.9) (3.1-7.6) (0.9-2.1) 
South Carolina (3.6-5.5) 10.7 (7.5-15.2) (2.5-3.7) t (1.5-2.4) (2.8-6.2) (1.0-1.8) 
West Virginia (3.8-6.0) 75 (5.1-10.8) . (2.9-5.1) (2.3-4.1) (4.9-10.5) (1.1-2.6) 
(3.3-5.9) 9.1 (6.3-13.1) : (1.9-4.6) (2.4—4.2) (4.5-9.5) (1.3-3.2) 
Wyoming (3.4-5.3) 10.7 (7.7-14.7) (2.0-3.6) (1.6-3.0) . (3.4-8.7) (0.9-2.0) 
(3.7-6.1) 11.9 (8.3-16.6) (2.1-4.2) (0.8—1.8) (1.1-3.7) (0.6—1.7) 
2007 (3.2-4.9) 108 (7.9-14.4) (1.7-3.1) (1.1-2.3) (2.6-7.4) (0.6—1.5) 

Median . 10.5 


* Determined by response to the following question: “Do you think that breathing smoke from other people's cigarettes is: very harmful to one’s health, somewhat harmful to one’s 
health, not very harmful to one’s health, or not harmful at all to one’s health?” 

t Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 

5 Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 

* Confidence interval. 
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TABLE 50. Workplace smoking policies among adults aged >18 years,” by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 
Workplace smoking policy for work areas Workplace smoking policy for public areas 


Allowed in Allowed Allowed in Allowed in 
Not allowed in some work in all work No official Not allowed in some public all public No official 
any work areas areas areas policy any public area areas areas policy 


%  (95%CIt) % (95%Cl) (95% Cl) % (95%CI) %  (95%CI) %  (95%Cl) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


(82.1-87.1) (6.3-10.1) 3 (0.8-2.3) 9 (44-7.8) (83.0-88.0) 6.6 (5.0-8.6) 1.6 (1.0-2.5) 1 (4.7-8.1) 
(82.2-85.3) (8.7-11.3) 3 (0.9-1.7) 0 (4.2-5.9) . (85.1-87.9) (6.3-8.5) 1.4 (1.0-2.0) .7 (4.0-5.6) 
(80.1-88.5) (7.5-14.4) 6 (1.1-6.0) 2 (1.1-4.4) (78.8-87.6) (7.8-15.6) 15 (0.5-4.4) 7 (2.3-5.9) 
(78.4-84.9) (8.5-14.2) .2 (0.6-2.1) 0 (4.4-8.0) (79.0-85.6) (7.4-13.0) 1.4 (0.7-2.8) (4.6-8.3) 
(81.9-87.5) (6.6—11.2) (0.7-1.8) 3 (3.8-7.4) (82.1-88.0) (5.3-9.8) 1.0 (0.6—-1.8) 4 (4.7-8.7) 
(77.8-83.9) (9.1-14.2) 6 (0.9-2.8) 0 (4.5-8.1) 
(75.5-80.9) (12.0-16.6) 4 (0.7-3.0) 1 (4.8-7.8) (81.7-86.4) (7.0-10.9) 1.3 (0.8—2.2) 7 (4.5-7.3) 
Georgia 1 (76.2-79.9) 2 (11.7-14.7) 8 (0.5-1.3) 9 (6.7-9.3) 
Hawaii (82.1-88.4) . (7.3-13.1) 5 (0.2-1.6) (2.9-5.8) . (76.0-82.8) (11.5-17.9) 0.6 (0.3-1.1) 4 (4.1-7.1) 
tilinois (75.1-79.6) (13.9-17.9) 9 (12-28) 9 (3.8-6.3) (72.7-77.3) 7 (13.9-17.8) 22 (1.3-3.5) (5.7-8.6) 
(76.4-80.3) 8 (12.2-15.6) .0 (1.4-2.7) 8 (4.8-7.0) . (76.8-80.6) 9 (114-145) 18 (1.3-2.4) 6 (5.5-7.8) 
(80.0-84.0) (8.8-12.0) (1.0-2.5) .0 (4.9-7.4) (79.0-83.0) (9.1-12.3) 2.0 (1.3-2.9) 4 (5.2-7.7) 
(75.0-82.5) (10.0-16.6) 6 (0.8-3.1) 5 (4.7-8.9) (73.1-81.0) 6 (10.5-17.4) 1.4 (0.7-2.9) 7.7(5.7-10.4) 
(73.1-81.2) 7 (13.5-20.4) 1 (05-2.1) 49 (2.8-8.3) ; (76.9-84.8) : (8.5-14.6) 1.7 (1.0-2.9) 59 (3.6-9.6) 
(76.9-83.7) (7.0-11.6) 4 (0.7-2.7) 9.1 (6.8-12.0) (79.6-86.0) (6.3-11.1) 15 (08-28) 7.1 (5.2-9.5) 
(79.1-86.5) (6.8-13.5) (0.3-1.6) 6 (4.8-9.1) . (80.6-87.9) (5.5-11.6) O05 (0.2-1.5) 68 (4.8-9.6) 
(86.6-92.0) (3.7-8.3) (0.3-2.2) 9 (2.7-5.7) (84.4-90.4) (3.4-7.2) 1.1 (0.5-2.3) 6.2 (4.2-9.0) 
New Jersey (79.6-82.8) 8 (10.5-13.2) 9 (0.6-1.4) 1 (5.2-7.1) (81.0-84.0) i (8.8-11.3) 1.6 (1.1-2.2) 59 (5.1-6.9) 
New Mexico (77.5-83.3) (9.2-—14.1) (0.8-2.8) 5 (5.0-8.4) (74.4-80.5) 7 (10.4-15.4) 9 (1.0-3.4) 7.9(6.2-10.0) 
Ohio 5 (72.0-76.8) 7 (14.7-18.9) 5 (1.8-3.4) 3 (5.1-7.8) y (72.1-77.1) 3 (13.3-17.6) 23 (1.6-3.3) 7 (6.3-9.5) 
(75.2-79.3) 1 (12.5-15.8) 7 (2.0-3.7) 9 (4.8-7.2) ‘ (74.3-78.6) 4 (11.8-15.3) 3.1 (2.3-4.2) 9 (5.8-8.3) 
Oklahoma (72.7-82.4) A (10.5-19.4) 4 (13-43) 3 (3.4-8.1) . (72.1-81.2) 5 (8.8-15.8) 4.7 (2.9-7.4) 5 (4.3-9.8) 
Pennsylvania (74.2-79.6) 0 (12.8-17.6) 2 (1.4-3.2) (4.6-7.4) (73.0-78.5)  (12.8-17.6) 1.8 (1.2-2.8) 3 (5.8-9.1) 
South Carolina (71.4-77.0) 5 (15.3-20.0) 4 (1.4-4.0) 8 (4.3-7.8) . (77.8-83.2) ; (9.0-13.8) 1.2 (0.7-1.9) 0 (5.6-8.8) 
West Virginia 5 (73.4-81.2) (12.1-19.0) .2 (1.9-5.5) 0 (2.6-6.2) (77.2-84.3) (9.0-14.9) 23 (1.3-3.9) (3.4-7.5) 
(71.2-79.6) 6 (15.1-22.6) (0.9-3.2) 1 (2.3-7.1) : (73.4-81.6) 5 (12.3-19.4) 2.2 (1.2-4.1) 5 (2.6-7.5) 
Wyoming (75.2-81.2) (10.9-15.8) A (1.1-3.0) 7 (5.1-8.8) (78.8-84.8) 9.1 (7.1-11.7) (1.4-4.9) 3 (4.8-8.1) 
(71.5-78.6) (13.2-19.3) (1.3-4.5) 3 (4.7-8.4) (78.8-85.1) 93 (7.2-11.9) 4A (1.5-4.1) (4.4-8.5) 
(76.9-82.4) 14.0 (11.7-16.6) 0 (0.6-1.8) 3 (4.0-6.9) ; (82.5-87.4) 7.4 (5.7-9.5) 1.5 (0.9-2.4) 0 (4.6-7.9) 
Median 13.1 : 11.1 


* Determined by response to the following questions: “Which of the following best describes your place of work's official smoking policy for work areas? Not allowed in any work 
areas, allowed in some work areas, or allowed in all work areas” and “Which of the following best describes your piace of work's official smoking policy for indoor public or com- 


mon areas, such as lobbies, rest rooms, and lunchrooms? Not allowed in any public area, allowed in some public areas, allowed in all public areas.” 
' Confidence interval 


Data unavailable 


State Veer 
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TABLE 51. Perceived compliance among adults aged 218 years with workplace smoking policies,* by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, 
United States, 2003-2007 


Respondents who reported empioyees smoking in their work areas 


In workplaces with policies that do 
Overall not allow smoking in work areas 


State (95% Clit) (95% Cl) 


Alaska (7.2-11.3) (1.6-4.6) 
Arkansas (9.6—12.2) (3.1-4.6) 
Florida (9.6-18.1) (2.7-9.3) 
(6.9-12.5) . (3.1-7.7) 

(7.3-12.8) (3.1-8.1) 

(9.0-14.9) (2.4-6.4) 

(9.3-13.6) : (3.2-6.4) 

(10.7-13.7) (2.6-4.7) 

(6.6—12.3) (2.0-4.6) 

(6.5-11.1) 

(14.3-18.4) (3.1-5.4) 

(12.5-16.0) (2.5-4.9) 

(9.0-12.1) (2.6-4.5) 

lowa (10.5-17.0) (1.4-4.3) 
(9.8-15.7) (2.4-6.4) 

Michigan (11.5-15.7) 
Montana (8.1-13.1) (1.7-5.2) 
(8.5-15.6) (2.5-7.2) 

(3.7-7.6) (0.6-2.5) 

New Jersey (12.5-15.2) (5.1-7.2) 
New Mexico (9.0-13.9) ; (1.8-4.5) 
Ohio (15.8-20.0) (3.5-6.2) 
(13.2-16.7) (2.2-3.9) 

Oklahoma (10.8-19.4) (3.3-8.3) 
Pennsylvania (14.1-19.0) (3.9-7.7) 
South Carolina (10.9-16.0) (2.4-6.2) 
West Virginia i (10.7-17.7) . (1.9-6.2) 
(10.9-17.8) (3.8-9.8) 

Wyoming (11.0-16.5) (1.9-6.4) 
(12.9-19.1) (1.3-3.9) 

(8.7-12.9) (1.6-4.1) 


Median 


* Determined by response to the following question: ‘As far as you know, in the past 7 days, that is since [DATE], has anyone smoked in your work area?” 
t Confidence interval. 
5 Data unavailable. 


12.5 3.8 
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TABLE 52. Preferences for workplace smoke policies* among adults aged >18 years employed in workplaces that permit smoking 
in some or all work areas or public indoor areas, by state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Workplaces that permit smoking in some Workplaces that permit smoking in some 
or all work areas or have no smoking policy or all public indoor areas or have no smoking policy 


Prefer stronger Prefer weaker Prefer stronger Prefer weaker 
policy Prefer no change policy policy Prefer no change policy 


% (95% Cit) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


37.0 (27.5-47.7) ‘ (51.5-71.7) . (0.3-2.5) .0 (26.2-47.1) 63.5 (52.4-73.3) 5 (0.1-2.2) 

19.1 (13.1-27.1) (72.6-86.7) (0.1—1.2) (13.1-29.6) 79.2 (69.7-86.3) (0.2-2.6) 

27.2 (21.6-33.6) . (63.1-75.5) : (1.5-6.8) 9 (21.8-35.0) 69.3 (62.1-75.6) 8 (1.3-6.0) 
South Carolina 2007 29.9 (24.4-36.0) (62.2-74.1) (0.5-5.4) 4 (23.3-38.6) 67.55 (59.3-74.8) (0.7-6.1) 
Median 28.6 68.4 


* Determined by response to the following questions: “Would you prefer a stronger workplace smoking policy, a weaker workplace smoking policy, or no change [in your current 


policy}?” and “Would you prefer a stronger workplace smoking policy, a weaker workplace smoking policy, or no change [in your current policy)?” 
' Confidence interval 


TABLE 53. Percentage of adults aged >18 years in homes with smoke-free policies,* by smoking status and state — Adult Tobacco 
Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Smoking is not allowed anywhere inside home 
Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$ 
(95% CI") % (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 


(80.2-84.5) (49.5-61.2) (88.7-92.4) 

(74.7-76.9) (36.1-41.7) . (85.7-87.5) 

(72.0-79.5) (29.6—48.6) (84.5-90.4) 

(80.9-84.6) (45.7-57.6) (88.0-91.4) 

(81.7-85.2) (43.2-55.9) (89.2-92.1) 

(82.7-86.3) (46.5-58.6) (89.8-92.6) 

(86.3-88.9) (56.8-66.5) (91.6-93.9) 

(80.8-83.0) . (44.9-52.0) (88.6-—90.5) 

(83.4-87.7) (45.2-62.0) (88.4—92.3) 

(85.0-88.3) (46.5-59.7) (91.5-94.1) 

(68.1-71.5) (33.0-41.4) (76.1-79.5) 

(71.5-74.4) (30.2—37.8) (81.0-83.6) 

(76.6-79.5) : (36.8-45.8) (84.3-86.9) 

(70.5-76.4) . (28.4-43.1) . (80.5—86.0) 

(79.1-82.4) (38.5-49.6) (87.2-90.0) 

(77.5-82.1) (37.8-52.3) (85.3-89.4) 

(79.7-84.4) (42.3-57.5) (87 .2-91.2) 

(81.9-85.9) (41.0-56.8) (89.3-92.6) 

(76.5-80.3) (38.9-49.8) (84.8-88.4) 

(81.2-84.8) (49.3-61.1) (88.2-91.6) 

(66.6—70.2) : (25.8-34.4) (77.4-80.9) 

(69.4-72.3) (27.0-34.0) (81.2-83.9) 

Oklahoma (72.9-78.7) . (29.1-44.3) ‘ (84.3-89.4) 
Pennsylvania (69.0—73.0) (29.1-39.0) (79.0-82.9) 
South Carolina . (78.7-82.1) . (41.8-51.9) . (87.0-90.0) 
West Virginia (61.4-66.7) (24.3-35.3) (73.3-78.5) 
(66.1-71.2) . (29.0-40.0) . (76.9-82.1) 

Wyoming (73.6-77.9) (32.9-45.3) (82.9-86.8) 
(74.6-79.4) (36.1-49.7) (83.9-88.3) 

(79.6-84.0) (39.9-52.1) (88.4—2.7) 


Median 


* Determined by response to the following question: “Which of the following best describes the rules about smoking inside your home? Do not include decks, garages, or porches. 
Smoking is not allowed anywhere inside your home; smoking is allowed in some places or at some times; or smoking is allowed anywhere inside the home.” 

' Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 

5 Nonsmokers included never smokers (respondents who had not smoked 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but reported no longer smoking at all). 

* Confidence interval. 


| 
State Year 
State Year mr 

79.2 44.1 87.6 
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TABLE 54. Secondhand smoke exposure among adults aged >18 years in homes with smoke-free policies,* by smoking status 
and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Someone smoked anywhere inside home No smoking permitted in home but 
on 21 of preceding 7 days reported someone smoking in home 


Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$ Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$ 
(95% CI) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) (95% Cit) (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


(12.9-17.1) 44.7  (38.9-50.7) (4.4-7.8) 2 (1.9-4.2) (5.2-14.3) 1. (0.9-3.1) 
(18.2-20.3) 59.2 (563-619) 7. (69-85) 1. (1.0-1.7) (3.7-8.9) 0. (0.5-1.0) 

(16.0-23.1) 588  (48.8-68.2) (5.2-9.6) (1.8-4.4) (4.0-17.3) 2. (1.1-3.6) 

(12.4-16.2) 47.7 (41.8-53.7) (5.2-8.7) 4 (2.8-5.7) (7.1-20.6) 3. (1.9-4.6) 

(11.1-14.4) 51.5 (451-578) 4. (3.5-5.8) (1.5-3.0) (5.1-15.2) 1. (0.9-2.2) 

(10.2-13.5) 454 (394-51.7) 4. (38-61) 1 (1.2-2.7) (45-16.3) 1. (0.7-1.5) 

(8.7-11.0) 37.2 (325-422) 4. (3.5-5.4) (1.7-2.9) (3.7-9.1) 1. (1.2-2.4) 

(14.1-16.2) 50.5  (47.1-54.0) (6.2-8.0) 3. (2.5-3.8) (6.1-11.6) 2. (1.8-3.1) 

(11.3-16.0) 488 (404-574) 8. (6.2-10.7) 5. (3.5-7.2) (6.1-25.8) 4. (2.9-6.5) 

(19.2-22.2) 60.8  (56.6-64.9) (95-123) 3. (3.0-4.9) (8.9-19.9) 2. (1.9-3.7) 

(19.0-21.7) 65.1 (61.3-68.8) (8.8-11.1) 3. (2.7-4.3) (10.4-20.3) 2. (1.7-3.2) 

(14.5-17.2) 55.5  (50.9-60.1) (6.8-9.0) (2.1-3.4) (65-13.9) 2. (1.5-2.7) 

(16.4-21.8) 62.9 (55.1-70.0) (5.7-10.1) 0. (0.5-1.9) (0.8-12.9) 0. (0.3-1.5) 

(11.7-15.9) 505 (425-584) 5. (4.5-7.7) on 

Kansas .7 (13.2-16.4) 525 (46.9-58.0) (56-82) 1. (1.3-2.9) (2.1-7.4) 1. (1.0-2.8) 
Michigan (16.7-19.8) 56.1  (51.2-60.9) (8.3-11.1) 
Montana 5 (11.6-15.6) 51.7 (44.3-59.0) 5. (4.0-7.0) 2. (1.2-3.3) (5.6-18.2) 1. (0.5-2.4) 
(11.6-16.0) 52.1 (444-596) (39-68) 2. (1.6-3.9) (6.9-22.4) 1. (0.7-2.2) 

(10.3-14.0) 48.6  (40.7-56.5) (3.6-6.2) (0.7-1.9) (1.2-7.5) 1. (0.6-1.7) 

New Jersey (12.2-14.1) 51.0 7. (6.2-7.9) 
New Mexico 0 54.7 (49.2-60.2) 6. (53-85) 2. (1.8-4.0) (5.3-15.0) 1. (1.1-3.3) 
(12.4-15.9) 46.6 (40.6-52.7) (4.7-7.7) 2. (1.8-4.1) (5.2-16.4) 1. (0.9-3.1) 

Ohio 9  (22.3-25.6) 69.6  (65.3-73.7) (10.0-12.8) 3. (2.5-4.3) (8.6-22.5) 2. (1.6-2.9) 
(20.4-23.1) 67.1 (635-706) 8. (77-99) 2: (2.3-3.7) (8.0-15.9) 2. (1.5-2.8) 

Oklahoma (19.2-25.1) 69.3 (612-763) 8. (6.2-11.0) 5. (3.5-7.4) (18.6-40.8) 2. (1.1-4.6) 
Pennsylvania (20.5-24.3) 67.1  (62.1-71.7) (8.9-12.2) 2. (2.0-4.1) (9.5-25.2) 1. (1.0-2.1) 
South Carolina 6  (14.2-17.2) 52.2 (47.1-57.2) (60-83) 2 (2.0-3.3) (5.8-12.4) 1. (1.3+2.6) 
West Virginia 7 (25.1-30.4) 68.1 (62.2-73.4) (12.2-16.8) 5. (4.2-7.6) (14.5-33.3) 3. (2.4-5.1) 
2007 (21.5-26.3) 63.2 (575-686) 11. (9.3-13.7) 4. (3.3-5.6) (12.5-26.1) 2. (1.6-3.5) 


Median 


* Determined by response to the following question: “Which of the following best describes the rules about smoking inside your home? Do not include decks, garages, or porches. 
Smoking is not allowed anywhere inside your home; smoking is allowed in some places or at some times; or smoking is allowed anywhere inside the home.” 

' Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 

5 Nonsmokers included never smokers (respondents who had not smoked 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but reported no longer smoking at all). 

* Confidence interval. 


State Year — 
Pe 15.6 52.5 7.0 2.8 9.5 1.9 
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TABLE 55. Percentage of adults aged =18 years with both 
smoke-free workplace and home policies,* by state — Adult 
Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Smoking is not permitted at work or home 
State (95% Ci") 


(67.2-73.8) 

(63.0-66.8) 

(58.7-70.4) 

(59.5-67.3) 

(64.5-71.8) 

(64.4-70.2) 

Hawaii . (62.3-70.6) 
Ilinois (50.3-55.3) 
(53.8-58.2) 

; (59.5-64.3) 

lowa : (52.7-61.6) 
Montana (61.6-69.9) 
(63.7-72.6) 

(71.1-78.8) 

New Mexico (57.5-64.6) 
Ohio (48.4-53.9) 
(52.7-57.4) 

Oklahoma (50.2-61.2) 
Pennsylvania (49.9-56.1) 
South Carolina (56.0-62.1) 
West Virginia . (49.1-57.8) 
(49.8-59.0) 

Wyoming (58.1-65.1) 
(55.9-63.9) 

(64.9-71.1) 


Median 


* Determined by response to the following questions: “Which of the following best 
describes your place of work's official smoking pclicy for work areas: Not allowed in 
any work areas, Allowed in some work areas, or allowed in all work areas” and “Which 
of the following best describes the rules about smoking inside your home? Do not 
include decks, garages, or porches. Smoking is not allowed anywhere inside your 
home; smoking is allowed in some places or at some times; or smoking is allowed 
anywhere inside the home.” 

' Confidence interval. 


69 
61.7 
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TABLE 56. Secondhand smoke exposure in cars* in preceding 7 days among adults aged >18 years, by smoking status and state 
— Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Overall Current smokerst Nonsmokers$ 
State (95% CI") (95% C!) % (95% Cl) 


Alaska (21.6-—26.5) (57.2-68.0) (10.1—14.3) 
Arkansas (22.8-25.2) (55.3—60.8) (13.0-15.2) 
Florida . (24.5-32.6) (66.3-81.5) (11.0—17.5) 
(21.1-25.6) (59.6-70.8) (11.9-16.1) 
(20.0-24.4) (63.7-74.5) : (10.5-14.2) 
(19.0-23.2) (59.4-—70.4) (10.1-13.7) 
(17.4-20.8) (57.1-66.6) (9.1—12.0) 
Georgia (21.9-24.4) (61.5-68.3) (12.2-14.5) 
Hawaii (12.8-—18.1) (43.2-59.9) (7.5-12.7) 
Idaho (17.9-22.1) (67.2-77.5) (8.6—12.1) 
Illinois (27.1-30.5) (67.5-75.0) (16.8-20.2) 
(26.2-29.3) (71.5-77.6) J (15.2-18.1) 
(22.7-25.8) J (69.7-77.2) i (12.8-15.8) 
(18.8-24.4) (52.8-67.6) (9.2-14.3) 
(18.6-24.3) (62.0-75.6) (8.9-13.9) 
(19.6-23.3) . (62.9-72.7) (10.0-13.2) 
(23.6—27.2) : (65.0-73.4) (13.6-17.0) 
(18.5-23.6) (59.5-72.9) (9.2-—13.7) 
(18.6—24.1) (57.5-71.4) (9.4—14.2) 
(16.5-21.3) d (60.1-74.3) (7.4—10.8) 
New Jersey (19.2-21.7) (60.6-67.7) (12.2-14.6) 
New Mexico y (18.1-22.1) (53.9-64.5) . (8.9-12.4) 
(16.8-21.2) d (51.5-63.5) (7.8-11.4) 
Ohio (27.5-31.1) (69.3-76.8) (15.6-19.0) 
(28.2-31.3) (71.9-78.0) (15.2-18.2) 
Oklahoma 1 (22.8-29.1) (63.7-77.4) (10.7—16.6) 
Pennsylvania (22.6-26.5) (60.3-69.5) (12.0-15.6) 
South Carolina (19.8-23.3) (58.8-68.0) (10.2-13.2) 
West Virginia (27.4-—32.7) (62.2-72.9) ‘ (14.7-19.6) 
(25.3-30.5) . (61.2-71.6) (12.9-—18.2) 
Wyoming (22.6-27.3) (64.2-74.7) (11.8-16.0) 
(23.2—28.4) (65.0-—76.6) (11.5-16.1) 
(18.8-23.3) 5 (62.6-73.2) 9.4 (7.7-11.4) 

Median 23.1 13.3 


* Determined by response to the following question: “In the past 7 days, that is since [DATE], have you been in a car with someone who was smoking?” 

t Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 

5 Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 

* Confidence interval. 
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TABLE 57. Secondhand smoke exposure in either homes or cars* in preceding 7 days among adults aged 2>18 years, by smoking 
status and state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


Overall Current smokers' Nonsmokers’ 
(95% Ci") % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 


(25.8-30.9) (67.9-77.8) (12.5-17.1) 

(29.7-32.1) : (75.9-80.3) (16.1-18.4) 

(29.1-37.4) (77.0-90.0) (14.0—20.9) 

(25.1-29.8) (69.5-79.8) (14.7-19.4) 

(23.0-27.6) (75.6-84.7) (11.8-15.7) 

(22.0-26.3) (68.9-79.1) (11.9-15.7) 

(20.5-24.1) (65.3-74.2) (11.3-14.4) 

Georgia (26.9-29.6) (75.3-80.9) (15.5-18.1) 
Hawai (19.1-24.8) (63.3-77.8) (11.8—17.5) 
(32.8-36.3) (79.9-86.3) (20.9-24.4) 
(31.7-34.8) (85.3-89.8) (19.0-22.1) 

(27.0-30.3) . (80.4—86.9) (16.1-19.2) 

lowa (24.4—30.3) (70.3-83.4) (11.8-17.1) 
(21.9-27.6) (71.0-83.6) (11.1-16.3) 

Kansas (23.9-27.9) (75.7-84.2) (12.7-16.3) 
Michigan : (29.0-32.8) (76.7-84.2) (17.7-21.5) 
Montana (22.2-27.5) (70.7-83.1) (11.3-16.1) 
(22.5-28.2) J (70.1-82.5) (11.5-16.6) 

(20.0-25.0) (71.4-84.3) (9.4—13.2) 

New Jersey (24.0-26.5) (75.4-81.6) (15.4-18.0) 
New Mexico (23.9-28.2) (71.3-80.9) (11.9-16.0) 
(21.9-26.5) (64.7-76.0) (10.8-14.9) 

Ohio (34.1-37.8) (83.0-89.0) (20.3-24.0) 
(33.4—36.6) : (85.1-89.8) (18.3-21.5) 

Oklahoma (30.1-—36.9) (83.8-93.6) (14.0-20.6) 
Pennsylvania (29.9-34.1) (79.3-86.7) (16.4—20.4) 
South Carolina (25.0-28.8) . (71.7-79.9) (13.7-17.1) 
West Virginia (36.2-41.7) (84.3-91.5) (19.9-25.3) 
(32.4—37.8) (74.8-84.1) (18.1-23.8) 


Median 


* Determined by response to the following questions: “During the past 7 days, that is since [DATE], on how many days did anyone smoke cigarettes, cigars, or pipes anywhere 
inside your home?” and “In the past seven days, that is since [DATE], have you been in a car with someone who was smoking?” 

' Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 

* Nonsmokers include never smokers (smokers who had not smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime) and former smokers (smokers who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes 
in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all). 

* Confidence interval. 


State Year ee 
P| 27.4 78.5 16.6 
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TABLE 58. Level of support among adults aged 218 years for increasing excise tax on tobacco products,* by smoking status and 
state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 


$0.50-S0.99 <$0.50 
State excise >$2 per pack $2 per pack $1 per pack per pack per pack No tax increase 
State % (95% CIS) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) % (95% Cl) 
Overall 
Georgia 5 (25.2-27.9) (15.8-18.2) 5 (12.5-14.6) (6.1-7.7) 5.4 (4.7-6.1) (29.4—32.3) 
Idaho 9 (25.6-30.2) (14.9-18.7) (12.9-16.8) (5.0-7.6) 5.5 (4.4-6.7) (26.7-31.5) 
lowa (17.5-22.9) (9.6—14.2) (14.2-19.8) 3 (8.2-12.8) 10.4 (8.4-12.9) (27.5-34.2) 
Montana 9 (27.4-32.6) (14.5-18.9) 6 (13.5-18.0) (5.3-8.6) 2.0 (1.4-2.9) (26.4—31.8) 
South Carolina 4 (26.6-30.3) 9 (14.5-17.4) 5 (12.9-16.2) (6.1-8.2) 45 (3.7-5.4) (27.6-31.6) 
Median 4 . f 5.4 
Current smokers" 
Georgia (5.1-9.1) : (5.1-8.8) .7 (10.3-15.6) 86 (68-108) 10.8 (8.7-13.4) (50.7-57.9) 
Idaho $ (2.2-8.3) (2.8-9.6) .8 (10.1-21.1) 74 (4.7-11.6) 13.0 (9.3-17.8) (48.3-62.0) 
lowa (1.6-9.1) (1.7—10.6) (5.9-15.7) 8.1 (4.9-13.0) 17.2 (11.5-25.0) (48.3-64.9) 
Montana : (1.2-6.0) (2.8-8.6) (10.9-23.2) 15.4 (10.2-22.5) 43 (2.5-7.5) (48.5-64.3) 
South Carolina J (3.4-7.0) (6.5-12.8) (7.1-14.0) 10.2 (7.6-13.6) 12.1 (9.3-15.7) (48.2-58.7) 
Median : 8.6 12.1 


Former smokers** 
Georgia . 9 (23.4-28.6) (14.7-19.2) .7 (11.9-15.8) 7.0 (56-8.7) 4.7 (3.6-6.2) 8 (28.9-34.8) 
Idaho 9 (20.1-28.1) 2 (14.8-22.2) 9 (11.8-18.7) 57 (39-83) 4.3 (2.8-6.5) (28.7-37.6) 
lowa 6 (13.1-23.2) (7.7-16.7) 9 (14.7-28.8) 11.1 (7.7-15.7) 9.3 (6.0-14.1) (23.9-36.2) 
Montana .1 (24.8-33.8) 5 (14.1-21.7) (13.1-21.6) 58 (40-82) 18 (0.9-3.9) (24.6-33.4) 
South Carolina . 9 (27.9-34.0) (14.2-18.8) .O (13.5-18.8) 76 (6.1-96) 3.7 (2.6-5.1) 5 (22.5-28.7) 
Median 7.0 4.3 


Never smokers't 
Georgia 5 (31.6-35.6) (18.9-22.4) 5 (12.1-14.9) 62 (52-74) 3.8 (3.1-—4.7) (20.7-24.3) 
Idaho (32.9-39.4) 4 (16.9-22.2) .7 (12.3-17.5) 60 (44-8.0) 38 (2.7-5.3) . (17.4-22.8) 
lowa (23.2-31.4) 5 (11.5-18.1) (14.5-21.7) 10.8 (7.8-14.7) 84 (6.1-11.3) (17.6-25.9) 
Montana 5 (35.6-43.4) .0 (16.9-23.5) 9 (123-179) 44 (29-66) 1.3 (0.7-2.5) (16.9-23.3) 
South Carolina . 8 (33.0-38.6) 3 (16.2-20.5) 5 (13.3-18.0) 5.7 (46-7.2) 2.1 (1.4-2.9) b (20.3-25.2) 
Median i 19.4 14.9 6.0 3.8 


* Determined by response to the following question: “How much additional tax on a pack of cigarettes would you be willing to support if some or all the money raised was used to 
fund tobacco control programs?” 


1 State excise tax estimates obtained from the State Tobacco Activities Tracking and Evaluation (STATE) System (available at http://www.cdc.gov/tobacco/statesystem). 
8 Confidence interval. 


‘Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes every day or 
some days. 


** Former smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime but, at the time of the interview, reported no longer smoking at all. 
tt Never smokers were respondents who had not smoked 100 cigarettes in their lifetime. 


FIGURE 1. Number of surveys conducted, by state — Adult 
Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 
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FIGURE 2. Number of cigarettes smoked per day in preceding 
30 days among daily smokers* aged 218 years, by state — Adult 
Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 
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State and year 


Michigan, 2005 
Montana, 2004 
Montana, 2005 
Montana, 2006 
New Jersey, 2006 
New Mexico, 2003 
New Mexco, 2006 
Ohio, 2004 

Ohio, 2006 


Oklahoma, 2004 
Pennsylvania, 2005 
South Carolina, 2007 
West Virginia, 2005 
West Wrginia, 2007 
Wyoming, 2006 
Wyoming, 2007 


10 15 


Mean number of cigarettes (per day) 


* Daily smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in 
their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking cigarettes 
every day. 

T Not analyzed (number of respondents <50). 


FIGURE 3. Mean number of cigarettes smoked per day in pre- 
ceding 30 days among some-day smokers* aged 218 years, by 
state — Adult Tobacco Survey, United States, 2003-2007 
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New Mexico, 2006 
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South Carolina, 2007 
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T T T 
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* Some-day smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 ciga- 
rettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking 
cigarettes some days. 

t Not analyzed (number of respondents <50). 
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FIGURE 4. Brand of cigarettes usually smoked by current smokers* aged >18 years, by sex — Adult Tobacco Survey, United 
States, 2003-2007" 


60 


OMen @Women 


Camel Genericbrand Kool Marlboro Newport Pall Mail Salem Virginia Slims Winston Other brand 
Cigarette brand 


* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking 
cigarettes every day or some days. 


1 From surveys in Michigan in 2005, Montana in 2004 and 2005, and New Jersey in 2006. 


FIGURE 5. Brand of cigarettes usually smoked by current smokers* aged >18 years, by age — Adult Tobacco Survey, United 
States, 2003-2007t 
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Camel Genericbrand Kool Marlboro Newport Pall Mall Salem Virginia Slims Winston Otherbrand 
Cigarette brand 


* Current cigarette smokers were respondents who had smoked at least 100 cigarettes in their lifetime and, at the time of the interview, reported smoking 
cigarettes every day or some days. 


1 From surveys in Michigan in 2005, Montana in 2004 and 2005, and New Jersey in 2006. 
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Appendix 


National Tobacco Control Program goals and corresponding key outcome 
indicators measured in the Adult Tobacco Survey 


National Tobacco 


Control Program goal Key outcome indicator* Table number 
Prevent initiation of 1.6.5: Level of support for increasing excise tax on tobacco products Table 58 
ae ee 1.6.7: Level of support for creating tobacco-free policies in schools Table 48 
1.12.1: Amount of tobacco product excise tax Table 58 


1.13.1: Average age at which young people first smoked a whole cigarette Table 31 


Eliminate nonsmokers’ 2.3.5: Proportion of the population that thinks secondhand smoke is harmful Table 49 
exposure to second- 
hand smoke 2.3.7: Level of support for creating tobacco-free policies in public places and workplaces Tables 40-42, 44-47, 


and 52 
2.3.10: Level of support for creating tobacco-free policies in schools Table 48 


2.4.1: Proportion of jurisdictions with public policies for tobacco-free workplaces and other Tables 42, 44, 46, and 
indoor and outdoor public places 


2.4.3: Proportion of the population that works in environments with tobacco-free policies Tables 50 and 55 


2.4.4: Proportion of the population reporting voluntary tobacco-free home or vehicle policies Tables 53 and 55 


2.6.1: Perceived compliance with tobacco free policies in workplaces Table 51 


2.6.4: Perceived compliance with voluntary tobacco-free home or vehicle policies Table 54 
2.7.1: Proportion of the population reporting exposure to secondhand smoke in the workplace Table 51 


2.7.3: Proportion of the population reporting exposure to secondhand smoke at home or in Tables 54, 56, and 57 
vehicles 


2.8.2: Average number of cigarettes smoked per day by smokers Tables 25-27 
2.8.3: Smoking prevalence Tables 2-24 
Promote cessation 3.7.6: Proportion of worksites with a cessation program or a contract with a quitline Table 35 
canals ae 3.8.3: Proportion of smokers who intend to quit Table 37 
3.8.4: —— of adult smokers who have made a quit attempt using proven cessation Tables 38 and 39 


3.8.5: Level of support for increasing excise tax on tobacco products Table 58 


3.8.6: Proportion of smokers who are aware of the cessation services available to them Table 37 


3.9.2: Proportion of adults who have been asked by a health-care professional about smoking Table 36 


3.9.3: Proportion of smokers who have been advised to quit smoking by a health-care Table 36 
professional 


3.9.5: Proportion of the population who have been assisted in quitting smoking by a health- Table 36 
care professional 


3.11.1: Proportion of adult smokers who have made a quit attempt Table 37 
3.12.1: 


Amount of tobacco product excise tax Table 58 


3.14.1: Smoking prevalence Tables 2-24 


* Starr G, Rogers T, Schooley M, Porter S, Wiesen E, Jamison N. Key outcome indicators for evaluating comprehensive tobacco control programs. Atlanta, 


GA: CDC; 2005. Available at http://www.cdc.gov/tobacco/tobacco_control_ programs/surveillance_evaluation/key_outcome/index.htm. Accessed November 
18, 2009 
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